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T‘HE GHOST CITY 


I do not believe in ghosts. I am merely stating a 
fact. My friend Viswanath tells me that I take a 
pride in my unbelief, but this is not true. I cannot, 
I admit, help feeling faintly amused when people 
speak in my hearing of tables that turn, and 
spirits that rap, and ghosts they have seen, huge 
leering faces, you know, that appear only to*vanish. 
I arn sorry, of course, if my attitude is miscon- 
strued as one of superiority. It is not that at all. 

I am rather a bored kind of person, languid, you 
know, dull, cold-blooded, unemotional. I think I 
was born that way. And from experience I have 
discovered that it is more boring than ever when 
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one has nothing to do. This is an affliction I have, 
to endure most days of my life, but it is m the 
rainy season that my enforced idleness, and conse- 
quently my increased boredom, become almost 
insufferable. At such times, on such occasions, you 
can readily imagine that I am more than grateful 
for even the least distraction. And that was how 
it happened the other day. 

It was raining cats and dogs. No, it was woise. , 
It was raining a whole menagerie. And it had 
been doing so for days. I was sitting on the 
verandah looking cheerlessly out on a sodden 
prospect, when it struck me quite suddenly that all 
this water w'as bound to collect somewhere, and 
that that would mean trouble. I was right, oi 
course; our ' is this year have been unprece- 
dented; I don’t suppose it could ever have rained 
like this before. Well, it was just as I was thinking 
out this calamitous problem that 1 suddenly 
perceived a man who was holding an ir' ’' -'dla 
and seemingly quite naked, turn hurriedly in ‘he 
gates. It took me quite a minute to ri — ’ that 

he was not really naked, and that he had only 
tucked up his cloth as far as his waist to avoid 
getting it wet in the rain that came down in a fierce 
slant. I watched him come quickly up the drive, 
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wondering whether he would turn out to be a bill- 
collector. My visitor stepped niihbly into the porch, 
closed his umbrella, placed it point upwards in a 
r jrner, shook his clothes slowly down, and then 
perceiving me, hastily joined his hands together and 
made a low obeisance. I had had time to make up my 
mind that he could not be a bill-collector; he looked 
far too respectable. His serge coat was almost new, 
gold studs adorned his silk shirt, and there were dia- 
monds in his ears. A man of middle height, and as 
far as I could judge, of middle age; of a cast of coun- 
tenance almost solemn in its settled gravity, but 
embellished with a pair of eyes of almost Carrolian 
gentleness. Here, I felt, was a man to be trusted, to 
whom, if called upon, I could give a character on 
sight. Not to be out-done in courtesy, I ■'ose and re- 
turned his salutation, and indicating a chair, requested 
him to be seated. He did so with grave deliberation. 

“I am grateful to you. Sir,” he said slowly, 
in excelh'nt English, and glancing about him 
with i «jst, “for affording me shelter from the 
rain. I ’'ou’d not have troubled you, but I have 
come far, and I have yet some way to go.” 

“ It is nothing.” I replied “ Pray do not men- 
tion it. I am glad to be of service. Rotten weather 
to be out in, is it not ? ” 
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“That it is,” he agreed, and apparently tinding 
nothing further to say remained cpiite silent. 1 
understood and appreciated that silence. ! am 
myself nothing of a conversationalist, and am given 
to few words. I have no regard wliatever for the 
aimless talk so constantly indulged in for the mere 
sake of talking. Nor have the good Cods gifted 

me with the patience which enables some j'eoplr 

to suffer fools gladly. Distinctly I vas beginning 
to like my visitor. I was certain he shared these 
limitations with me. It was just as 1 arrived a! 
this conclusion of affinity that my friend began tc 
speak. He did so with a jerk. 

“My name,” he said, “is 'I'antarahalli .Shankanr 
narayana Sivasubraniania Hegdc — ” 

“Oh!—” I said. I could not for the life of mt 
have kept back that exclamation. It conveyed botl 
astonishment and respect. ! have a respect ftir lon| 
names, and I have an odd fancy that the petiple who 
bear them get more out of life somehow, i looked 
at the man before me with increasci! ititereit. 

“You have a beautiful name," I said, “ any- 
how.” 

My friend, however, ignored this remark alta 
gether; instead, he had a far-away light in his ryei 
“And,” he continued, piecing out his first state- 
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ment, as though I had not interrapted at all 
“I am a native of Karkapi. Six months ago 
1 was elected vice-president of the taluq-board. 
But, ” he added, laying the palm of his left hand 
flat on the table, and looking fixedly at me, “I 
must ask you a question. Do you believe in ghosts ? ” 
I have had this question put to me more than a 
hundred times at least in the course of my un- 
eventful existence, but never before at such short 
notice. I confess I was rather taken aback. In my 
philosophy of life, ghosts and vice-presidents of 
taluq-boards do not go together. The juxtaposition 
seemed to me not a little startling. I thought how- 
ever that I would make sure. 

‘‘ Ghosts ? ” I asked, “ Did you say ghosts ? ” 

^ ^ Yes, sir, replied Mr. Hegde, in a courteously 

patient voice, “ I said ghosts. Do you believe in 
them.?” 

“No,” I said, “If you really do mean ghosts, 

1 do not. Please do not ask me why I do not 
believe. I should find it difficult to give reasons. 
The fact remains however; but I beg you will 
not let that stand in the way. It is a small 
matter. Let us agree to differ. You believe; I 
do not. Very well, we will leave it there. You 
were saying? — ” 
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“Sir,” said Mr. Hegde, “It is not a small 
matter. It is a matter of the utmost importance. 
When you have heard my story, you will see how 
vitally it is based upon this element of belief. 

“ Oh,” I said, “So there’s a story.” 

“Yes, but I doubt whether there would be any 
use my narrating it, since you are so sceptical in 
these matters.” 

“Mr. Hegde,” I said kindly, “You do not 
know me. I am a man of stern principles and fixed 
beliefs. But at the same time I flatter myself, that 
there is no one more open to conviction. You have 
a story. Now I believe in stories. I'ell me your 
story, and I shall endeavour to bring to it an 
impartial judgment. The rain,” I continued, 
“still shows no signs of giving over. I trust you are 
comfortable. Allow me to offer you a cigar. 
No? Well then, I am all attention.” 

“Sir,” said my companion, “You do not under- 
stand me. Perhaps you will before I am done. My 
story does not take long to tell. But such as it is, I 
think you will find it interesting. I have already told 
you who I am, and where I come from. I'wel ve years 
ago I was the victim of a very curious adventure.” 

“Twelve years” I murmured, “Dear me, 
that’s a very long time.” 
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is, agreed my visitor, rather put off by my 
interruption, ^^but if it had been twelve-hundred, 
that would have made no difference to the vivid- 
ness with which I remember things. In fact I cannot 
forget. The whole thing happened as the result of 
a wager I foolishly entered into with some of my 
friends, that I would walk the whole distance from 
Karkapi to this city, very nearly sixty-seven miles, 
in one day and one night. In those days there were 
no motor-buses, and the country carts took over 
three days to do the journey. I was sure of my 
walking powers and was certain of winning the 
wager. It struck me that I could, at the same time, 
do a little business. I am in a small way a dealer in 
diamonds, and a wealthy customer from this town 
had written for some stones. He wanted me to 
bring all that I had with me to choose from, to 
make jewels for his youngest daughter who was 
about to be married. It would take more than 
three days by cart, whereas I would be not more 
than twenty-four hours winning the wager. I 
decided I would take the stones with me. Conceal- 
ed about my person, nothing would be easier to 
carry. Nobody would suspect that I carried so 
much wealth with me. I felt it would be quite 
safe. To make assurance doubly sure, I decided 
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I would take my younger hiothei \uifi iiit. fie 
was quite as good a walker us 1 u.ih, .iiui be- 
sides, being of a very light-heurted uiui jiiyuiis 
nature, he was certain to prove jdeasuiif cuiniKiny, 
One day at sunrise, then, we started. It by sun- 
rise the next day we re}iorted tmrscisc's to a 
friend in this town, 1 had won iiiy wuj tw. I will 
not dwell on the first part: of our \wiik. It \sas 
pleasant enough; the roads were shaii) , and wc 
had all the exhilarating sense td an avivenriire, Hy 
six o’clock in the evening we Isaei ueciin!|)lis.bed, 
without undue strain, forty-'One niiie*'; of our jtnir« 
A few minutes rest by the way 'U.de iuiil we 
were (!)ff again. Soon night closcil oven' tr., :in.t! tlie 
wonderful stars looked suddenly iluwnu|a,ifi u*:. Ihm 
some time we walked with our eyes fixtaiu|Hia the 
heavens trying to make out tiu* familiar 
lations; they seemed to follow us in sue!i a tn^uuily 
manner up hill and down dale, asthoupdi tho\ ^.\erc 
deeply interested in the success ui’ unr uuuiire. 
It was an exclamation from niv broths: that 
suddenly brought me domm to isirth au'aoi. We 
had just reached the top of a liill, down tiir si/.r of 
which the road wound into the valley larluw, 
‘^''Look!’ said my brother, *loi,ik* what arc 
those lights ? ’ 
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“ Gazing in the direction in which he was point- 
ing, I saw thousands of twinkling points of light, 
in the valley before us, less than a mile away. 
Only a very large city could account for such a 
phenomenon, but I knew of no such city in the 
vicinity. Nor did my brother. 

“‘This is strange’ I said, ‘Two months ago I 
came this way, and there was nothing here. We 
can’t have missed our way either, for here -is the 
road I have travelled by so frequently.’ 

“It was certainly very strange; surely a whole 
city could not have come into existence in the 
space of two months. We rubbed our eyes and 
looked again, but the twinkling fires were still 
there. Our road appeared to lead right down into 
the city. It seemed as though we should have to 
pass through it whether we liked it or not. In any 
case we decided to investigate. 

“ We walked quickly down, and in a few minutes 
satisfied ourselves that the lights we had seen were 
really the lights of a city, and marvelling greatly, 
we walked up the streets, looking curiously to the 
right and to the left at the magnificent houses and 
the wonderful temples, all of them lighted up as 
for a festival. Truly it must have been a very im- 
portant festival, for the streets were full of people 
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in gala robes, and presently with blare of trumpet 
and crash of drum, a huge car adorned with flowers 
and resplendent with a hundred lights came along^ 
followed by a most impressive procession of priests, 
and torches, and people. They stared curiously at 
us, such of them as saw us, and we noticed sudden- 
ly that they wore dresses diflferent from ours, and 
that they spoke a language, which, though we 
could understand it with difficulty, was certainly 
not the one we were accustomed to. All this was 
very puzzling and confusing, and we would gladly 
have found our way out of the city, and on to our 
proper road. We tried to do so, but in a few 
minutes discovered that we had lost our way. We 
always seemed to come back to one particular 
spot, and never to find the way out of the town. 
Imagine, Sir, our distress. We made attempts to 
ask some of the people we came across, but they 
only looked at us and burst out laughing. There 
seemed to be something very funny about us, 
though we failed to see it. At the end of an hour’s 
wandering we came to what looked like a small 
hostelry. We decided to go in and ask our way, 
On entering, we found that a feast was in progress, 
to which we were welcomed by the host, or so at 
least we thought him to be, for he rose immediately 
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and made a speech, though what he said we could 
only surmise, and had places set for us. Thus we 
were compelled to join the diners, and indeed with 
the rich tempting food before us we felt very 
hungry, and did justice to our host’s hospitality. But 
there must have been something in what we drank 
or ate, for very soon afterwards we felt unaccount- 
ably sleepy. Our host came to us and begged that 
he might have the pleasure of accommodating us 
for the night. We told him drowsily that we were 
compelled to resume our journey, but in the very 
middle of our combined attempt to do so, every- 
thing seemed to go dark. I remember that I fell 
forward but I remember nothing more .... 

“ I returned to consciousness in the pale light of 
early morning, and found myself lying close to a 
thorny bush. A few yards away my brother was still 
sleeping. I went over and woke him, and together 
we gazed at the dreary expanse of waste land that 
stretched away before us, wondering whether we 
were dreaming or awake. There was not the ghost 
of a trace of the city. We gazed and gazed with a 
sickening sense of surprise and disappointment. 
Suddenly my brother turned to me. ‘Your wager ! — 
You have lost it ! — ’ he exclaimed. It was this which 
roused me to the reality of things. We were still over 
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twenty-five miles from our destination, and I cer-, 
tainly had lost my bet! The fact revived other 
memories. A sudden fear shot through me. Like| 
lightning my hand went to the place in which I 
had concealed my diamonds. But I felt the little 
packet, safe, where I had stitched it into my coat, 
Oh the deep sigh of relief I heaved. My diamonds 
at least, were safe ! To make sure I took off my 
coat, and ripped out the packet, and opened it. It 
contained exactly the same number of stones I had 
placed in it so carefully, but they were not 
diamonds, 'twenty-nine little bits oj gravel laj 
snugly in their place / — ” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes” was the reply. “Twenty-nine bits of 
gravel, instead of my precious diamonds. Con- 
ceive my disappointment, my terror, my misery, 
my anguish!— -I groaned aloud and cursed 
everything I could think of, hut chiefly myself 
and the day I was born. My brother was equally 
distressed, but just as much at a loss to know 
what to do. We sat down to collect our senses, to 
think what we should do next. At last we decided 
to go on, and place the facts before the police in 
this town. We did so, but we were only laughed 
at for our story, when we got here. ( )nc thing, 
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however, was quite definite. We had lost diamonds 
to the value of over eight thousand rupees, and we 
were told that every effort would be made to trace 
the thieves and to recover the stolen property. 
Nobody, however, could explain the apparition of 
the city we had seen. Everybody assumed that 
we had dreamed that. It was nearly a month after- 
wards that we came across a very old man who 
told a garbled tale of a ghost city. He did not 
express any surprise whatever at the police not 
finding a clue to the robbery. He took that for 
granted.” 

My visitor paused slightly, whether out of con- 
tempt for the police, or sheer fatigue at his long 
narration, I could not quite make out. 

“Yes,” I said leaning forward, “But what was 
the story the old man told you ? Surely that is the 
most important part of your tale.” 

“ The most important part of my tale, Sir,” replied 
my friend, “is the loss that I suffered. If you 
should lose eight thousand rupees suddenly in the 
most unaccountable manner, chiefly as the result 
of your own foolishness, you would consider very 
few things more important. But I will tell you 
what the old man told me. He said that many 
hundreds of years ago a great Jain City had 
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flourished over the identical spot ,n which my ad- 
venture had taken place, but that it had fallen into 
ruins, and disappeared altogether, owing to what 
cause he knew not. And there was a legend, it 

seems that the city came into existence for the 
space’ of one night, once every twelve years. 
According to the old man, my brother and I had hit 
upon one of these duo-decennial resurrections, and 
lived for the space of twelve hours in a city of ghosts.” 

“That’s a very pretty explanation,” I said, 
“but did he, the old man, I mean, suggest a re- 
medy for the loss you had sustained? You lost 
eight thousand rupees in a ghost-city. I should 
have said there wasn’t the ghost of a chance of 
your recovering that money.” 

“That is what I have yet to see,” said my 
visitor, “The old man seemed very confident. He 
desired me to wait for twelve years, and go to the 
same place, at the same time, and he was suie my 
stones would be changed back to diamonds. I hav? 
of course long given up hope of seeing them again 
but I believe in ghosts and I am tempted to be^ 
lieve also in what the old man said. 

Suddenly light broke in upon me. 

“Hold!” I cried, “All this happened to yoi 
twelve years ago you said?” 
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‘Twelve years,” replied my friend, “to the 
very day.” 

Mr. Hegde, ’ I said, “ I have an idea what 
you are going to do. You are going to test the words 
of that old man. You are going to try to get into 
that ghost city again. I have already told you that I 
do not believe in ghosts. Your story is an ex- 
tremely interesting one, but it does not shake my 
belief. As I said, on this point we will agree to 
differ. I shall be glad to know what the result of 
your adventure is. You are an adventurous man. 
You deserve success, and I hope you may come 
by it.” 

Your conclusion. Sir,’ said hdr. Hegde, “is 
perfectly correct, I am not very hopeful, but I 
mean to try to get into that ghost-city again^ 
come what may. And now,” he added, “As the 
rain has almost stopped, I think I will be going 
on again. I thank you sir, for your courtesy and 
your kindness. I shall certainly let you know what 
the upshot of my quest is. I only trust that in 
case I am successful, you will see your way to revis- 
ing your theory about the existence of ghosts.” 

“Very well,, Mr. Hegde,” I said with a 
laugh, “The best of luck in any case.” And so we 
shook hands and parted. 
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Mow, this Story should properly end here. Un- 
fortunately it has a sequel, which must be told. 
Mr. Hegde’s story was startling enough. But 
there are a great many things, even more startling, 
in life. Burglaries, for instance. It was barely 
three days after the visit I have recorded that my 
house was burgled, and silver and jewels to the 
value of fourteen thousand rupees, stolen. The 
Police busied themselves with arresting half 
a hundred people who had not the remotest 
connection with the affair, and letting them 
go again. I hate to bring these petsona! mat- 
ters into my story, but they possess a certain value 
in the light of a letter I received from Mr. Hegde 
about a month after the robbery. It was undated, 
and there was nothing to show where it came from. 
Here it is: 

Dear Sir, 

You may remember that I pfonused m let yiyy 
know the result of my advcuturc. 1 am pleased to 
iaform you that it was perfectly successful. 

I recovered my diamonds together with a sum of 
money calculated to cover the interest at six per cent* 
on the. value of my stones, for a period tjf twelve 
years. My success would appear to justify the belie! 
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which you do not share with me. I trust you will 
now see reason enough to modify your opinions 
regarding ghosts. 

Yours very faithfully, 

T. S. S. S. HEGDE. 
P. 6'. — / zoas wrong in my reckoning of the time by 


So that was how it was! The cheek of the fel- 
low, I thought, with his wager, and his diamonds, 
and his city of ghosts ! But how completely he had 
taken me in, and all the time he had been recon- 
noitring, finding out the lie of the land, so to 
speak! Well, well, well!-I sent the letter on 
to the Police, at once, and you will be glad to hear 
that they are making very determined investigations 
indeed — So far, however, nothing has come to light. 

As for ghosts, after all this, need I say that I 
still do not believe in them ? That my unbelief is 
even more firmly rooted than before ? 
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I t is not everybody that is born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, but I rather fancy Saunderson 
was. If you ask me why, I shall be compdled to 
tell you the story of how he came by his job, for 
that I think is the finest proof of Saunderson’s 
luck. The tale, I may say, is not without interest ; 
from certain points of view it is almost romantic. 

I don’t suppose you know Saunderson. It does 
not matter, because if you read on, you will get a 
fairly good idea of him from what I am going to 
tell you. In the first place, his name isn’t Saunder- 
son at all, but Smdaresan, the transtormation 
having been achieved on the eve of his departure 
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for England. This, in itself, should tell you a 
great deal about the man. Secondly, you are to 
picture in your mind’s eye a singularly pleasant- 
looking fellow with charming manners, whose ad- 
miration for western culture is second only to his 
faith in Jupiter, which he believes to be particular- 
ly interested in his destiny. Thirdly, you are to 
understand that at the beginning of this story he 
has just returned from Oxford, and is actively 
on the look out for a Government appointment, 
which, on the strength of a dashing personality 
and his Oxford degree, he has every reason to be 
confident of securing. 

Things, however, are not as they seem, and 
Saunderson was not long in realizing that a good 
appointment under Government is not to be 
obtained quite so easily as one imagines. As he 
walked along the Marina in the evenings, (the 
only recreation he permitted himself in those days 
of torment and anxiety) he brooded bitterly over the 
many fruitless efforts he had made, the innumer- 
able applications he had written out, and the 
countless Officials he had interviewed. It did not 
occur to him to remember in these melancholy 
moments, the well-known truths, that the darkest 
hour is before the dawn, and that there is no 
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cloud without its silver lining, not to mention the 
indisputable fact that the wheel of Fortune when 
it is at its lowest is bound to move upwards, no 
matter which way it is pushed. The push, literal- 
ly as well as metaphorically, came from Zulu. 

Zulu, or more correctly Somayajulu, was, I 
ought to explain, the Zemindar of Chotacole. He 
had more money than brains, and all his friends 
voted him a very decent fellow, from which you 
may gather that he was free with his cash, jovial 
by nature, and lacking in guile. His one passion 
was motoring; and when I add that he took up 
the study of Military Strategy as a Special Subject 
for his Schools at Oxford, on the suggestion of an 
unsuspecting tutor, you have as complete a picture 
of the man as you need to have for the progress 
of this story. Saunderson had been his most 
intimate friend at Oxford. Catching sight of hire 
in the distance, on the Marina, one evening, Zulu 
made haste to overtake him. As for Saunderson, 
at the moment that a hearty slap on his back sent 
him stumbling a couple of paces forward, Zulu was 
the last person in his thoughts. You may imagins 
his astonishment, therefore, when he turned to look 
at the perpetrator of this outrage on his person am: 
recognized his old Oxford chum, whom he hat 
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last seen four months back at Tilbury docks 
waving him farewell. 

“ Hullo Zulu !” 

“ Hullo Sandy !” 

“Where in the world have you sprung from? 
I thought you were in Oxford.” 

After the preliminary grip of hands, Zulu fell 
into stride by the side of Saunderson, and explained 
that he had been cabled for on account of his 
mother’s illness, but had arrived to find her recovered 
and in perfect health. 

“And I am not going back yet,” he added, 
“ not for another three months. There are one or 
two things I’ve got to look into up at Chotacole. 
Awful nuisance, but one can’t help these things.” 

As you may imagine, Zulu was a god-send to 
Saunderson, and the former had to face quite 
a barrage of questions concerning friends in 
England. 

“Look here,” said Zulu at last, “let’s go and 
sit on the sands. I'hose nets there look very 
inviting.” And he dragged the unresisting Saunder- 
son down to the shore. 

“And how are things with you?” asked Zulu 
during a temporary lull in the storm of enquiries 
that raged about him. 
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“Putrid!” said Saunderson, contracting his 

brows, and looking miserable again. , - r, 

“I thought you didn’t look too pleased with 
yourself, when I saw you! What’s the matter? 

How are we off for a job, eh? , , - 

“Nothing doing!” replied Saunderson, looking 
the other way. “Not a blessed opening anywhere. 
I’ve been going the rounds ever since I got back. It 
doesn’t seem as though they want my seryces 
anywhere. What price Oxford?” he added 

bitterly. 

“Oh cheer up! Things aren’t as bad as_ you 
make them out, surely. It’s all a matter of waiting. 

With your qualifications— ” 

“Qualifications be hanged!” exclaimed Saunder- 
son. “I am sick of my qualifications. I wish I had never 
gone to England. It’s all very well for you to say it 
is a matter of waiting. You have got pots of money 
and can do as you like. But poor devils like me — 
“ Nonsense ! Don’t talk rubbish !” 

“It isn’t rubbish, and it isn’t nonsense. YToi 
have no idea how anxious and miserable I hav 
been going literally from door to door. Do yo: 
see that steamer on the horizon?” he contmnec 
peering disconsolately into the gathering g^oa 
“They have just lit the lights on board. THei 
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isn’t a steamei" I see but I wish I were in it going 
back to England, to Oxford! Life here is just 
awful, awful .... Take the girls,” he added, a 
moment later, as though to illustrate his point, 
“take the girls here; the moment you look at 
them they fade, wilt, wither, if you know what I 
mean. Like so many Touch-me-nots. They are 
so shy, so self-conscious, so sex-ridden. You 
would call that modesty, I suppose. If they hadn’t 
any clothes on, they couldn’t behave more idioti- 
cally .... God, what a life! — ” 

“And what about the girls in Europe?” cried 
Zulu indignantly, “Are they any different really 
speaking ? What about their clothes ? Do you call 
that modesty?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by modesty. 
Do clothes make modesty?” 

“Don’t they?” 

“Zulu,” said Saunderson solemnly, “I don’t 
feel like an epigram at the moment, but you 
inspire me to one. The girls out West mayn’t 
have much on, in the way of clothes, but they 
behave as though they don’t know it. And that it 
seems to me is the essential difference between 
;them and their sisters out here. They are more 
ifree, more friendly, more human — ” 
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<«Stop it, Sandy!” cried Zulu. “I won’t hear 
any more. You are talking rank nonsense. You say 
you are dying to return to England. I tell you 
I am jolly glad to get back here. What you 
want, my dear fellow, is to be taken out of yourself. 
Too much brooding seems to have softened your 
brain. And I think I know exactly what you 
require. ” 

“And what do I require, pray ?” 

“Something to keep you from worrying. A little 
distraction, I think.” 

“ Heavens!” murmured Saunderson, “As though 
I were not distracted enough already. Hold me 
somebody! -Come,” he added more seriously, 
“ what’s the scheme ?” 

“I will tell you in a few days,” said Zulu, “I 
have an idea, but I haven’t thought out the details 
yet. Tomorrow I have to run up to Chotacole. An 
uncle of mine has wired for me. From all accounts he 
seems to have got into rather a mess about his only 
daughter. Rather like the old man of Nantucket ! ” 

“ Which old man ? ” 

“Don’t you know? The one who kept all his 
cash in a bucket! — ” 

“Oh yes. Btit his daughter named Nan — ” 

“ Quite so. Ran away with a man — ” 
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And as for the bucket. Nan took it! 

“Precisely. ” 

And they both laughed. “Damn it!” said Saun- 
derson, “this is the first time I’ve had a good 
laugh since I got back.” 

“Ah, you are improving already,” said Zulu. 
“Wait till I get back from Chotacole next week, 
and then we shall see about a complete cure. ” 

Exactly a week later you might have found 
them deep in converse on the same spot. Saunder- 
son had called at Spender’s Hotel, and they had 
motored down to the Marina in Zulu’s luxurious 
Rolls. “Not a word till we get on to the sands” 
Zulu had said, and there was suppressed excite- 
ment in his voice. Saunderson looking much 
brighter than was his wont these days, leaned 
gracefully back against the coiled netting, and 
turned an expectant eye on his friend, who seemed 
gazing into the middle distance. 

“Now look here Sandy,” said Zulu suddenly, 
“Are you sure that you have done everything — 
everything in the way of preliminaries I mean — 
for your job— applications— interviews — and all 
that sort of rot?” 

“Have 1 not?” exclaimed Saunderson wearily, 
“Ask of the winds that far around with fragments 
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strewed the sea! From door to door and no stone 
unturned, should be my motto. I’m not takmg 
any ehanees, not I; I saw the Member-ln-Charge 

this morning.” 

“You mean Sir What’s-his-narae ? 

''Yes.” 

“I am sure you didn’t get much out of him! I 
.nn mid he is rather a fiery old bird, and has a very 


short way with him. ” 

“He was at his shortest then, this morning. 
Fiery isn’t the word for it. I wasn t in the room 
for more than a minute before he was nodding me 
out again. Said there wasn’t the least hope for 
ages. Anything else? Well then, Good Morning ! 
That was the style.” 

“Never mind,” said Zulu, “give it rest. 
Come away with me and forget all about it. ” 

“What do you mean, come away with you?” 

“Just what I say. I’ve had a brain-wave. The 
other day I saw a lovely motor caravan at 
Adimpsons, beautifully appointed, and just right f or 
two. It struck me that it was the very thing for a 
long holiday trip. I want to make a study of out 
South Indian Hill-fortresses. Old Wilkinson, my 
tutor you know, with whom I’m doing Military 
Tactics, suggested I might do this when I got back, 
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and really, now that I come to think of it, it does 
seem a capital idea. And when you see the caravan 
you will think so too. I purchased the thing this 
morning, and it s going to be delivered tomorrow. 
What say you to joining me on the expedition? 
There’s no use your saying ‘No’, because I’ve 
made up my mind that you are coming.” 

Saunderson w'hose breath had been taken away 
by the suddenness and the strangeness of the pro- 
posal could only stare at his friend. 

“Oh you have, have you?” he said at last 
“And what about my job ? ” 

“Oh give those poor fellows a rest; and give 
yourself a rest; and I’m sure when you get back 
after a couple of months or so, you will find 
things more hopeful all round.” 

Saunderson did not require much persuasion, as 
you may imagine. He said he would take a day 
to think it over, but I fancy he had made up his 
mind already. Life, with its dreary round of waiting 
and hanging about the doors of Authority, had 
become too sickening for words. If he had been 
in any doubt at all, a glance at the caravan would 
have dispelled them all utterly. To say that it was a 
gorgeous affair is to put it mildly. From the nude 
nickel-plated nymph with wings, on the radiator 
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cap to the treble-barred bumper at the rear, it 
glittered and shone in the sun. It had an imposing 
array of gadgets on its dashboard, the daintiest 
little chintz curtains in its windows, and the 
cleverest contrivances within for the saving ot 
labour and space. In other words it was a miracle 
of compactness and comfort, and replete, as pei 
specifications,” with every modern convenience. 
The thought of spending two happy care-free 
months in so luxurious a vehicle, roaming about 
the country, far removed from the flunkey -ridden 
courts of officialdom, almost made Saunderson 
catch his breath with delight. Zulu looked at his 
shining eyes and smiled. 

“Shall we,” he asked, “or shall we shan’t?” 

“ We shall,” said Saunderson. 


They did not spend much time in making pre- 
parations for their trek. A leisurely itinerary was 
planned, a few friends were written to, the caravan 
was stocked with a supply of food, a stove and a 
few utensils, and off they started one morning, 
taking nobody with them except Thambi, Zulu’s 
favourite chauffeur, who also acted as cook, and 
who slept under the caravan at niglit. 
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Gingi, I think, was their first objective, and 
they spent a couple of thoroughly pleasant days 
there. Knowing practically nothing of Military 
Tactics, I cannot tell you to what extent Zulu 
benefited by observing the defensive and 
offensive arrangements of the fort. All I can say 
is that they toiled up innumerable hills and took 
countless photographs, feeling all the time, no doubt, 
that they were combining pleasure with instruction. 
“Something to show old Wilkinson,” Zulu would 
isay, unstrapping his camera tirne and again, “but 
imeanwhile let us enjoy ourselves.” And enjoy 
'themselves they did. 

The number of hill-forts in South India is 
legion, and it is no part of my present purpose to 
give you a detailed account of all the places they 
visited, all the things they saw, and all the 
things that happened to them. I shall therefore 
(Content myself with suggesting that they had their 
fair share of adventures. On one occasion, late in 
nthe evening, they rounded a curve to see three 
Ipanthers lying sociably together on a rock by the 
i^ide of the road. To Saunderson’s consternation, 
j^ulu, who was driving at the time, slowed down 
^nd stopped, and quite unexpectedly the panthers 
:harged in a body. Saunderson is still not clear 
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kow they got away in the end. One night, 
Thambi, who, as usual, was sleeping underneath the| 
car, was very nearly carried away by a bear. On 
another occasion, they were all but run over by a 
goods train at a level-crossing, managing to get 
across only in the nick of time. As Saundersoni 
described it later, **it was a matter of inches and 
our tail-light.” On yet another occasion, a culvert 
collapsed under them, but not before the impetus 
of their motion had carried them safely to the 
other side. In one village they passed through, 
Thambi had the misfortune to knock over a little 
child. The crowd that gathered, looked extremely 
ugly, and Saunderson still trembles to think what 
might not have been done by way of retaliation 
but for Zulu’s tact, persuasiveness and generosity, 
It was soon after this I think, that with tempers 
on edge and considerably shaken, they came up 
with another car, which, though going at a much: 
less speed, persistently refused to make room for| 
them to pass by. 

“Get out of the way — ” shouted Zulu, but wa| 
compelled to close his mouth hastily and omit certain 
adjectives he had in mind, on account of the dust 
. “Let us bump into the blighters from behind" 
suggested ’Saunderson, guardedly, from beneath 
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the cover of his hat, which for the last mile and a 
half he had been using as a dust protector. 

It is incredible how in certain situations the 
veriest trifles are enough to pi'ovoke beyond 
endurance the ugliest of passions in even the most 
harmless and inoffensive of men. Little wonder 
then, that both Saunderson and Zulu were 
presently in a towering rage. But all they could do 
was to curse and swear alternately as they dodged 
behind the dust. 

“Sacred name of a pipe!” cried Zulu, whose 
profanity was international, “but I must teach 
these scoundrels a lesson!” 

“Blasted swine!” said Saunderson between his 
teeth, “wait till I get at them!” 

An opportunity came almost immediately. Sud- 
denly Zulu jammed his brakes on hard, for the car 
ahead had come to a stop at a closed level-crossing, 
which a turn in the road had hidden from their 
view. Speechless with suppressed emotions, 
Saunderson and Zulu watched a dapper over- 
dressed youth climb out of the driving seat. Turn- 
ing to the car behind with great deliberation, and 
Looking towards Zulu, whom he no doubt took for 
:he chauffeur, he put up his left hand, raised a 
inger, and flexed it. 
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“Come here!” he said. 

The sheer, cool, calculated insolence of it took 
Zulu’s breath away. 

“Name of a dog!” he cried “What did you 
say? ” 

“ Come here ! ” said the dapper youth flexing his 
finger again, and if possible with greater coolness, 

“Come here yourself, you inflated son of a cow- 
catcher!” roared Zulu, leaning out of his seat andj 
shaking his fist at the youth. “Come here and Ij 
will teach you to obstruct the King’s Highway!"' 

“Wait a moment and I’ll fetch him” said 
Saunderson, leaping out on his side, and making 
for the youth. 

“You dare not touch me !” cried the latter, taken 
aback by Saunderson’s fierce look. “ Do you know 
who I am?” 

“I don’t care if you are the Emperor of all the 
Russias” said Saunderson, adroitly getting hold of 
the young man by the collar of his coat, and shak-' 
ing him like a rat. Between breaths he apostro- 
phised his victim, who was howling lustily. “That 
is for your confounded impertinence— 

That for keeping the bally road to yourself, you 
baboon -That for all the dust we swal- 
lowed— (jAd^^)_Say, have you had enough, you 
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crocodile? {sheiks^ — Qv shall I chew your head 
off for your cheek — ” 

“Yes, yes, yes! No, no, no! O do leave me 
alone!” whimpered the youth, who seemed after 
all little more than a boy. 

Let him go, Sandy ’ said Zulu, who had come 
lup and was watching the proceedings with much 
'amusemenr. “ Let him go. That will about do for 
ito-day, and it ought to learn him not to hold 
people up on the road, and cheek them afterwards. 
Here” he continued, turning to the dishevelled 
lyoungster, “What do you mean by it, eh?” 

“I didn’t mean to cheek you!” said the boy 
still whimpering, “I am doing this for a bet.” 

O you are, are you?” mimicked Saunderson 
an the same shrill voice, “Well then, run home to 
Mammy, and tell her you’ve gone and been and 
liost it. Off with you, my lad. Skedaddle!” 

In the twinkling of an eye, the young fellow 
had skipped into his seat, .started his car, and 
ierked off through the now open crossing. As he 
»ok the corner past the crossing with a sudden 
werve, he leaned out and shook his fist at his 
fOrmentors. 

I “I’ll make you pay for this!” he screamed, 
*See if I don’t." 
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Zulu roared with laughter. 

“The venomous puppy!” said Saunderson, 
joining in the laugh. 

The laugh, however, was not quite on their side, 
when they came across the following note undei 
Mofussil News in the Daily Distress, a copj 
of which they happened to find a week later in i 
Railway Refreshment room, where the craving fo 
a civilized lunch had taken them. 


ASSAULT ON THE HIGHWAY 

Much concern is expressed here at the misadventure 
that befell the young Jaghirdar of Kumblapet who 
was attacked yesterday afternoon at the Pambimur 
level-crossing by two men who lay in wait for him 
in a lorry. The Jaghirdar, whose courage is well 
known, was able to beat them oiF singlc-hamlcd, 
but not before sustaining severe injuries. His condi- 
tion is reported as precarious, and wc muicrstaiui 
that his uncle Dewaii Bahadur N. Bangara Naidu, 
who is away in Madras, has been wired for. Police 
inquiries so far have elicited no information ccmccrn . 
ingthe assailants, but a political motive is suspected* 

“Read that” said Saunderson tossing the papti 
over to Zulu, “for a bit of exj)ert lying that ougl| 
to take the cake I think.” 
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“Allah Kareem!” said Zulu, gazing at the note. 
“ Sandy my boy, we have put our footin it this time.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Saunderson. 

“Why, don’t you know? Old Bangara is first 
cousin to Sir Venkiah Naidu, the Home Member, 
from whom you expect so much, and if your name 
is connected with this, it isn’t going to help you 
to get your job any the quicker.” 

“Oh damn!” said Saunderson. “And just as I 
was beginning to forget things, and enjoy myself 
tool What had we better do?” 

“Beat it!” replied Zulu. “Fresh fields and 
pastures new, don’t you know? Lie low, till things 
blow over.” 

Poor Saunderson was rotten company for the 
next week. Gloomy and depressed, he lay about, 
scowling at Zulu’s jokes and answering in mono- 
syllables. Old doubts and new fears crowded thick 
and fast upon him, re-establishing the inferiority 
complex that the last three weeks had almost 
eliminated. Zulu’s best efforts to make him sit up 
and take an intelligent interest in things were 
unavailing. Gradually, however, under the influ- 
fnct of new sights and the inevitable distractions 
pf the nomad life they led, but chiefly, I 
suppose, because he found that the level-crossing 
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incident was not followed by any of the unpleasant 
sequels he had anticipated, he began to breathe 
niore freely and became more companionable. 
The reaction, as in all such cases, brought with it a 
keener interest in life; and a subdued longing for 
real adventure, supported by an increasing spirit 
of defiance, became more and more evident. 

“Dash it!” said Saunderson one evening, after 
a long uneventful run, their destination being the 
old hill-fort of Nandi, “I wish something would 
happen. Where are the belching dragons and the 
leagured towns — ?” 

“ Not to mention the magic casements and the 
perilous seas!” added Zulu. 

“Helas!" exclaimed Saunderson, smiting his 
breast in mock self-pity, “Indeed, the true old 
times are dead and gone, when every day brought 
forth a noble chance—” 

“And every chance brought forth a jobless 
knight!—” added Zulu laughing. “But you must 
not forget, dear lad, that the utensil which is 
subjected to continual scrutiny consistently fails 
to achieve the point of ebullition.” 

“Not to overlook,” supplemented Saunderson, 
“the undoubted fact, which I came across in i 
book the other day, that a stone under conditions 
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of rotary progression is ipso facto debarred from 
vegetable accretions!” 

From which you will see that they were both 
ripe for the adventure into which they rushed 
slap-bang half an hour later. 

Tt was dusk, and Zulu had just switched on his 
head-lights. The road which was unfrequented, 
(they had taken a cross-cut to avoid Bangalore) ran 
through a belt of lofty trees. The hush of coming 
night was in the air, and the glamour of the gloaming 
•was in both their hearts. The surface of the road, 
however, was, I regret to say, not in keeping with 
this atmosphere of romance. I'o be perfectly candid, 
it was bumpy and uneven and full of pot-holes. 

“What a jolly little wood,” said Saunderson, 

Let us stop and camp here for the night.” 

Zulu indicated the speedometer. “ A couple of 
ntiles more, for the three thousand” lie said, and 
humped on. True motorists will no doubt appre- 
ciate the unanswerableness of this argument. 

It is proper in this connection to pause and 
reflect on the mysteries of Fate. For, I think I 
may say that if Saunderson’s sugge.stion had been 
accepted and acted upon, not only would he have 
missed the adventure which I am about to relate, 
h»ut this story would never have been written. 
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Suddenly, just as the last cipher moved up into 
Its place, the silence of the night was rent by an 
agonising shriek, followed by others equally, if 
not more agonising. The next moment, rounding 
a corner, Zulu screamed his brakes on and avoided 
by the fraction of an inch the trunk of a palm tree| 
drawn neatly across the road. On the further side, 
a Ford stood contentedly, but obviously in a simi- 
lar predicament. They had hardly time to make 
these things out in the glare of their lights before 
the screams started again, with redoubled force, 
seeming to come from barely fifty yards away. 

To snatch their pistols and their flash-lights, and 
to rush in the direction of the shouts was, with 
Saunderson and Zulu, the work of a moment. 
To their utter astonishment, however, they could 
neither hear nor see anything. 

“This is certainly the magic wood,” said 
Saunderson, whose mind I suppose was still running 
on dragons and magicians and three-headed 
men. 

“Rot!” said Zulu, flashing his torch about 
wildly, and still seeing nothing but the gaunt and’ 
silent trees. “Those yells weren’t magic. I’ll bet 
my last anna something funny has been happen- 
ing here. The best thing for us to do is to divide 
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and search. Sing out if you see anything.” And he 
moved off to the right. 

Saunderson was not quite convinced that this was 
the most discreet thing to do in the circumstances, 
but there was no time for argument, and moreover, 
within a few moments he found himself alone. So, 
taking his bearings, he stepped smartly off in the 
opposite direction, holding his pistol at the cock 
in his right hand and brandishing his torch in his 
left. He had hardly gone a couple of hundred 
yards in this manner, when he heard a loud 
groan to his right which brought him up all 
standing, with his heart in his throat. 

“ Aiyoh-o-o-o-o-o-h ! Aiyoh-o-o-o-o-o-h 1 ' ' said 

somebody again from somewhere near him. 

“ Who’s that ? ” asked Saunderson, in a queer 
husky voice, which he failed to recognise as his 
Wn, while he flashed his torch about him in every 
yirection. The only answer was a repetition of the 
^roan. Then suddenly the light fell on a little old 
man who lay trussed and bound at the foot of a 
%uge banyan tree not ten yards to the right of 
%im. With immense relief at the discovery that 
W had to deal only with human beings after all, 
%e rushed up to the old man, and in a trice had cut 
'*’the cords that bound him. Raising him up with 
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some difficulty, he endeavoured to support the old 
fellow, who appeared to be a very respectable' 
looking old fellow indeed, and to lead him back 
the place where they had left the car. But the' 
latter clung to him piteously. 

“My child!” he gasped, “My child! 'J'hat un- 

blessed son of a dancing girl has carried awav niv 
child ! ’’ 


Nevj „.i„d „,y chicken, keep your peck, 
up. said Saunderson, more concerned in dettin. 
pe old man safely back, "We'll get your chiU 
back for you all right. Now come along ' 

And so with much pushing and stimiblino J 
drag^ug, he tried to find his way hack to the” J 
But this was easier said than done. In his eacin' 

men. at fi ding the old gentleman, he had lost W 

loss to! ' Tc” "'“lutulv at. 

OSS to know which way to go. liverv tree’ tnink 

hat his torch revealed looked exactly like even' 

othertrunk. Suddenly he heartl the noise of ,ho,' 

fired at a considerable distance, and rried shoiiti,' 

Zulu know where he was. Altera time if 

o-r« .„h™.c,5ce ofi., couple of shots q 

thisti S“'l'"'an. whose circulation was b| 
partly restored, being by ch, ,„J 
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anxious of the two to get back. In gasps and jerks 
and frequent interjections against the son of the 
dancing girl already mentioned, he told Saunderson 
the rest of his story. There was not much to it. 
His name was Ramaraju, and he and his daughter 
were returning from a day’s visit to some relations 
at Chikballapur, when the tree across the road had 
compelled them to come to a stop. He had just 
stepped out of the car to investigate, when they 
were set upon by half a dozen rascals who had 
carried him and his daughter into the wood. All 
that he knew was that, after a time, he was forced 
to part company from his daughter, who was carried 
away in another direction. He himself was not 
carried much further, but left trussed and 
bound in the condition in which his rescuer had 
found him. He was perfectly certain that the 
whole affair had been engineered by a certain 
young man whose advances towards his daughter 
he had vehemently repulsed. He ended with fear- 
ful maledictions which he called down upon the 
head of this youth as well as on his chauffeur, 
whose complicity in the plot he strongly suspected. 
He even suspected his own daughter’s good faith. 

Saunderson was, however, more anxious to find 
his way back, and did not therefore pay much 
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attention to the babblings of the old fellow by his 
side. He understood in a general way that a 
romantic elopement had been daringly attempted, 
but more than this his preoccupation in trying to 
find the way prevented him from grasping. Sud- 
denly, when he least expected it, and after more 
than an hour of wandering, he found himself 
stumbling on to the main road. The sense of 
relief which came over him was, however, immedi- 
ately dispelled by the thought that he did not 
know whether he should move up or down it to 
reach the caravan. Here, however, the old man, 
who seemed to know the road, came to his help. 
Confidently he led the way, and in less than half 
an hour they sighted the lights of the car. 

“ Heaven be praised 1” said Saunderson. “ Hal- 
lo!” he added, hearing Zulu’s voice in the 
distance. “ Old Zulu is back then. Let us hope, 
old thing,” he continued, turning to his companion, 
“that he has brought your daughter back with 
him.” 

The sound of voices brought Zulu to them: 
with a run. 

“Sandy, is that you ?” he shouted. “Did you find- 
Hallo uncle!” he broke off, seeing the old 
man. 
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Saunderson s companion made a curious gulping 
noise and rushed forward. “Somu!” he cried “It 
is Somu ! And he has found my daughter !” 

Nantucket ! exclaimed Saunderson, amazed be- 
yond description, “It’s the old bean of Nantucket !” 

Nan hasn t, said Zulu, who had heard only 
the last word, “Not this time anyhow. Come and 
meet her.” 

And Saunderson was introduced to the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen in his life. 


It is hardly necessary for me, I think, to linger 
over the explanations that followed, nor need I go 
into the details of Zulu’s rescue of Sarojini (hitherto 
referred to as Nan) beyond suggesting that it was 
performed with due valour and expedition. Within 
the hour the uncle and the daughter were conveyed 
to their residence in Bangalore, and Zulu and 
Saunderson were compelled to accept their hospi- 
tality for the night. They left the next day, 
however, the old man being particularly profuse 
iin his expressions of gratitude to Saunderson. 

But somehow or other, I do not know how or 
why, so far as Saunderson was concerned at least, 
the zest had gone out of the expedition, and the 
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that had urged h.m on from p ace 
place seemed suddenly to have died out. In lea 
than a fortnight after the incident ,n the wood & 
tour of the hill-forts of South India was therefore, 
by common consent, concluded, and Saunderso. 
was back in Madras worrying about his job. 

Tupiter, however, was at this time, I suppose 
very much in the ascendant, for, within three days 
of his return he received a note signed by the 
Private Secretary of the Home Member, inform- 
ing him, by direction, that Sir Venkiah would be 
plLed to see him at his house any time between, 
the hours of Nine and Twelve, the following 
Saturday, in connection with a vacancy that had 

occurred in the Excise .Department. 

You may imagine Saunderson’s relief, pleasure, 
and ^ratification, when he received this note. Yon 
may^also imagine the care with which he dressed 
for the occasion, the fine speeches he thought out,! 
and the assured manner in which he handed hisj 
card to the waiting duftadar. But I defy you td 
imagine his surprise and dismay when, on being; 
ushered into the presence, he found there, tk 
last person he expected to see at the moment, tht 
young Jaghirdar of Kumblapet in pleasant con- 
verse with Sir Venkiah, whose relationship to tb 
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young man he suddenly recollected with a sinking 
heart. 

Good Morning! said Sir Venkiah, returning 
Saunderson’s greeting, “Sit down. This is my 
nephew Kota. Kota, this is Mr. Saunderson who 
has just returned from Oxford after a brilliant 
careei. But I see you know each other already!” 

We do, said Kota, whose agitation at seeing 
Saunderson was the basis for the last remark of 
the IVIember s, This man is a budmash. It was 
he who assaulted me the other day,” and he went 
on to give a highly coloured elaboration of the 
paragraph that had appeared in the Daily Dis- 
tress, in the recital of which, the part that he 
himself had played assumed heroic proportions, 
Saunderson’s actions being not only consider- 
ably exaggerated but made to appear correspond- 
ingly low, vile, and murderous. 

During this recital, Saunderson attempted once 
or twice to interrupt, but Sir Venkiah simply 
raised a hand with an irritated look, and the words 
died on his lips. 

“I should hand him over to the Police, im- 
mediately,” concluded Kota. 

“Of course!” agreed Sir Venkiah, looking 
Sternly at Saunderson, “ But leave us alone, for I 
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want a word with him first.” And at a nod from 
him Kota left the room, hardly able to conceal a 
smile of triumph as he stole a last glance at 
Saunderson, who sat on the edge of his chair 
trembling with indignation and disappointment. 
He was fast reaching that stage at which even the 
proverbial worm is supposed to turn. 

“I am astonished at your conduct!” said Sir 
Venkiah, leaning back and fixing his eyes severely 
on Saunderson, “You, a man of culture and educa- 
tion, behaving like a— a— thug! I sent for you 
to offer you a very good post that has just fallen 
vacant, but after what I have just heard concern- 
ing you, I suppose you understand that it is out ofj 
the question. What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing!” said Saunderson rising and speak- 
ing doggedly. “ Since you choose to believe what 
that accomplished liar, your nephew, has told 
you, Sir, there is nothing I could say whicli 
would improve the situation. I am sorry to have 
troubled you, sir. Good Morning!” And he 
turned and marched towards the door. 

‘'Never mind my chicken, keep your pecktt 
upr 

Saunderson whose hand was already on the! 
knob of the door-handle swung round at thesej 
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words to see Sir Venkiah smiling benevolently at 
him. To say that he was astonished at these 
familiar words being thus thrown back at him, is 
to put it mildly. 'They were his own words: but 
where and when had he used them ? Suddenly the 
recollection flashed on him! 

“Come back, and sit down again,” said Sir 
Venkiah pleasantly, and Saunderson with a dazed 
look in his eyes obeyed. Already a faint glimmer- 
ing of the truth was creeping upon him. Sir 
Venkiah’s next words dispelled all doubt. 

“ I must congratulate you,” he said, “oh your 
brave rescue of my old friend Ramaraju and his 
daughter. He gave me a graphic account of it the 
other day when I met him. As for what Kota 
said, don’t worry about that. Old Ramaraju told 
me about that too, from the account that your 
friend Somayajulu gave him. You were quite 
right when you called Kota an accomplished liar. 
He is that and much worse. My only regret is 
that you didn’t horsewhip him. That is what he 
really deserves.” 

“I am sorry, Sir, that I seemed a bit rude,” 
said Saunderson, whose feelings at the sudden 
turn that events had taken may be better imagined 
than described. 
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“Not in the least,” said Sir Venkiah smiling,, 
“Besides you will require all the rudeness you 
are capable of to tackle your new job.” 

“My new job!” exclaimed Saunderson. 

“Yes,” said Sir Venkiah rising and holding out 
his hand, “I signed the order of appointment 
yesterday, and no doubt you will get it in due 
course. “Good bye!” he added, shaking Saunder- 
son’s hand heartily, “You are a lad of spirit, and 
I wish you the best of luck in the career on which ^ 
you are starting. Come to tea to-morrow. You will,! 
no doubt, be glad to meet Ramaraju and his daughter 
again. They have been enquiring about you. My 
old friend seems to have a fondness for you, and as 
for Sarojini,— Ah well, girls will be girls!” And to 
Saunderson’s astonishment an unmistakable wink 
convulsed Sir Venkiah’s ponderous features. 


Properly speaking, Saunderson’s story ought to 
end here. But a desire for completeness urges me 
to add what the kind and romantic reader has no 
doubt divined, that a marriage was soon arranged 
and took place without undue delay between 
Saunderson and Sarojini. Zulu, who was back at 
Oxford, wrote as follows when he heard of it: 
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My' dear Sandy, 

I am jolly glad to hear of your approaching marri- 
age to Sarojini. Heartiest congrats and all that sort 
of nonsense. Sarojini is a dear good girl, not at all 
a bad sort, if you know what I mean. I am sure 
you will hit it off together splendidly. So our 
caravan trip was not so futile as you thought it 
was, after all. All’s well that ends well, don’t 
you know, as the old bard has put it. 

By the way, old Wilkinson is enormously pleased 
with the snaps we took on our tour, and is certain 
I am going to get at least a good second in my 
Schools. I am afraid, however, that he is reckoning 
without his host. Cheerio, and good luck. 

Yours, 

ZULU. 


As I saidj it is not everyone that is born with a 
ilver spoon in his mouth, but I tather fancy 
kunderson was. 




A NOMINAL AFFAIR 


I f it was not Shakespeare, it was somebody elsCi 
who asked “What’s in a name?” and went on 
fatuously to point out that a rose would smell just 
as sweet by any other name. If you should put 
the same question to me, I would answer without 
hesitation that there is a great deal in a name. I 
will not go so far as to say that Mr. Abel Noat 
Samuel Moses would have smelled any the sweeter, 
if, say, he had been called Clarence Mannering or 
Lionel Chester like so many magazine heroes, 
but I am prepared to maintain that he wouM, 
have been saved at least one very awkward 
moment, in which he looked more like a fool 
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than ever he did either before or after. It 
happened, as you will perhaps be interested tb 
hear, in the following manner. 

In his own town of Gondipatla, Mr. Moses was 
a man of considerable importance. When I say 
that he was President of the Gondipatla Taluk 
Board, and sole proprietor of the Gondipatla Saw- 
mills, and the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Muthumeenakshi Bank, Ltd., I think you 
will get a fair idea of the position he held in 
Gondipatla and the influence he wielded. In 
Madras, however, he was a nobody. He walked 
about the streets, and no one took any notice of 
him there, far less made humble namaskarams to 
him in the manner to which he was accustomed 
in Gondipatla; he raced along in buses, and not a 
soul seemed to care whether he was there or not. 
He went into the most crowded places and felt 
desperately lonely and miserable. No wonder then, 
that on the evening of the second day of his stay 
in Madras he came to the conclusion that the 
metropolis did not agree with him. And I am 
pretty sure that he would have returned to Gondi- 

f atla immediately, but for the business which had 
rought him from there. The nature of this busi- 
ness need not detain us here, for it ^ no 
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connection with my story; but it necessitated his 
stay in Madras for three days more ; which, as 
you will see, was unfortunate for him from more 
points than one. 

Into the gloom that enveloped the spirit of Mr, 
Moses, one gleam of light, however, found its 
way. He was walking dejectedly along the Marim 
on the evening of the third day of his visit, when 
hearing quick steps, and a “Hallo!” from behind 
him, he turned to see a tall stranger holding out 
a purse to him, which, with a sudden catch 
at the breast pocket of his coat, he saw was 
his own. 

“You dropped this,” said the tall stranger com- 
ing up, “ I was lucky enough to pick it up” and 
he handed the purse to Mr. Moses with a smile, 
The latter received it back with profuse expres- 
sions of gratitude, and satisfied himself that noth- 
ing had fallen out of it. “Thank you, thank 
you,” he said again, “I am extremely obliged 
to you.” 

The stranger waved away his thanks with i 
deprecatory gesture. “Please don’t mention it” 
he said, “ It is nothing. I am glad I happened to 
be behind. No service at all I assure you.” And 
he fell into step with Mr. Moses. 
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To Mr. Moses the company of the stranger 
was most welcome, as you may easily imagine. 
His heart overflowed with generous and kindly 
sentiments to this man who had restored to him 
his purse, which contained not only some very 
important letters hut also nearly three hundred 
rupees in notes ami change. Moreover, his loneli- 
ness and vexation had reached such a pitch that 
he would have been grateful, I think, for anybody’s 
company at the time. He showed himself there- 
fore particularly pleased with his new-found 
frientl, whom he discovered to be a penson of a 
most genial ami cheerful temperament. In the 
course of conver-sation he learned froip him that 
his name was Swaminatha Mudaliar, that he had 
travellcti extensively in Europe, and that he too 
had, on the present occasion, come up from the 
mofussil on business, which it .seemed lay in dia- 
momls. Mr. Moses, who was impressed, re- 
turned confidence with confinience, and .soon there 
was little that Mr. Mudaliar did not know re- 
garding him or his aflairs. When they parted late 
in the evening they had arranged to meet again 
on the Marina the next day, opposite (^'^een 
.Mary’s College, and Mr. Moses felt not only that 
he had tnade an excellent and valuable friend, but 
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also that the world was really not such a dull or 
stupid place after all. 

The next evening Mr. Moses went to the 
Marina at four o’clock, but though he walked 
about, and up and down, for full three hours in 
front of the College, and kept a shrewd watch 
all the time, not a sign did he see of his friend. 
I need hardly say that he was greatly pir/.zled 
and disappointed. With renewed hope, he repeated 
his performance the next day also, but with 
no more success. On the day following, he left 
Madras greatly pleased, you may be sure, at 
effecting his escape from the hateful city. 

Now, my story is really concerned with what 
happened to Mr. Moses during his journey back 
to Gondipatla, though what I have already set 
down is, you will soon realise, not unconnected 
with what occurred later. I must therefore take you 
to the Central Station, on the particular evening 
on which Mr. Moses had arranged to leave the 
metropolis. We will not, of course, emulate the 
example of our friend who belonged to that school 
of train-catchers which believes in camping on the 
platform at least four hours earlier than the time 
at which the train is scheduled for de})arturc, 
We will get there with just about ten minutes to 
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spare, and look in on Mr. Moses, now comfortably 
seated in his second-class compartment, and turn- 
ing over the pages of The Hindu, in search of the 
sheet devoted to provincial news, in which he 
hoped to read something about Gondipatla affairs. 
He has spread his bedding neatly on the opposite 
berth; his Gladstone bag bearing his'initials in 
large white letters reposes comfortably on it, and 
beside it lies his white pith-hat. I dare say you are 
impressed by that bag with its appearance of solid 
respectability. You would be much more im- 
pressed, I am sure, if you knew that it contained 
over ten thousand rupees in notes, not to mention 
certain very valuable papers, connected with the 
bank over which Mr. Moses presided with so 
much grace and dignity. 

Mr. Moses is the only one in his compartment. 
Indeed the train is running almost empty to-night, 
and what is even more unusual there is absolutely 
fto bustle on the platform. 

At three minutes to the time, however, hearing 
a slight commotion outside, Mr. Moses put his 
head out of the window and saw a man come run- 
ning up, carrying a roll of bedding and a small 
leather bag in one hand, and a silver vessel in the 
other. It is no other than Mr. Swarainatha Mudaliar, 
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and you can observe the mingled pleasure 
and astonishment on the face of Mr. Moses on 
recognising his friend of the marina. They saw 
each other almost at the same moment and their 
surprise and gladness were mutual. 

“Hallo” said Mr. Swaminatha Mudaliar stop- 
ping still4nd looking amazed, “ What, you going 
too? This is a pleasure! No time to talk now," 
he added, as the guard blew his whistle; and 
forthwith, he bundled his belongings in through; 
the door which Mr. Moses held obligingly open! 
for him. He had hardly dropped into a cornetj 
with a sigh before the train moved. 

“Almost missed it!” exclaimed Mr. Mudaliar 
mopping his brow with a large silk handkerchief. 
“But what a piece of luck, your going along too 
to-day. Look here,” he continued, “ 1 must apolo- 
gise to you for not meeting you on the marina 
that day as I promised. I.simjdy couldn’t, ytni know. 
At the last moment, business tletaincd me.” .■Ind 
he tapped the leather bag by his side, and smiled; 
significantly. 

Mr. Moses who had been burning to ask him' 
about his failure to keep his promise, uiul who was 
now perfectly satisfied with the explanation given, 
turned his gaze for the first time in the direction 
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of the bag, and what he saw made him start. For 
there, upon it, in letters almost as large as those 
on his bag, he read his own initials. 

“You have got my initials on your bag,” he 
said, showing his surprise. 

“ Have I ? ” asked Mr. Mudaliar looking at his 
bag. “Are they yours too then? Ha! iftl What 
a strange coincidence! A serviceable old thing, 
though” he went on, “It is not so new as yours 
which I see over there, but must take great care 
of it all the same. Very precious just now. Con- 
tains, I don’t mind telling you, more than fifty 
thousand rupees worth of diamonds.” And he 
patted his bag affectionately and nodded. 

Mr. Moses was overawed, and thinking of the 
paltry ten thousand rupees in his bag, felt insigni- 
ficant. He did not show it however, but entered 
cheerfully into conversation with his friend, who 
was as engaging and delightful as ever. It was in 
dhe middle of one of his racy stories racily told, of 
a third cousin, who (true enough in all probability) 
had found his way into jail in circumstances 
of a peculiarly interesting nature, that they 
felt the train which was going at full speed 
at the time, suddenly slow down and come to a 
dead stop. 
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« Hallo' That looks as though somebody had 
pulled the chain” said Mr. Mudaliar putting his 
head out of the window. “ No, ” he added drawing 
it in again, “It is only a signal. Line not_ clear, 1 
suppose.” As he ceased speaking, the tram began 

to move gently on once more. 

Menflbn of the chain had touched a chord in 
Mr. Moses’s mind which stirred him almost to his 
depths. Wistfully he looked up at the communica- 
tion cord and the lyrical notice above it, which was 
as familiar to him as household words. Indeed, tc 
pull the chain and stop the train-penalty for im- 
proper use Rs. 50 -had been with him an ambi 
tion from childhood. Little did he know how sooi 
that ambition was to be realised. Almost timidl; 
he enquired of his friend whether he had ever seei 
it done. 

Seen it!” said Mir. IVIudaliar, Doxens c 
times! Why I have done it myself twice. Ones 
for a hundred rupee wager which a fellow-passeng 
er was fool enough to lay with me, and, on anothf 
occasion, when I noticed a child fall accidental! 
out of the train.” 

“What happened to the child?” ask( 
Mr. Moses with breathless interest, “ Was 
killed?” 
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“No. By the greatest piece of good iuck, it fell 
on a bundle of straw which someone had thrown 
by the line, and escaped without even a scratch. 
It was most miraculous.” 

“Indeed it was” said Mr. Moses heaving a 
great sigh of relief. 

On the subject of stopping trains by pulling the 
communication cord, Mr. Mudaliar proved delight- 
fully informative. He had the most interesting 
stories of sudden stoppages, and thrilled Mr. Moses 
with his graphic accounts of them, so much so that 
it was nearly 12-30 when they thought of going to 
sleep. 

“ Didn’t think it was so late” said Mr. Mudaliar 
consulting his watch with one hand, and hiding an 
enormous yawn with the other. “ Time we went to 
bed. Let us have something to drink, however, 
before we do so. I have some hot milk in that 
vessel there. You will have some, I hope.”- 

In true Indian fashion, Mr. Moses politely 
declined, but his friend would take no refusal. 
Unscrewing the top of the vessel, he drew out a 
silver tumbler and filling it with the milk he offered 
it to Mr. Moses, who took it with a “ Thank you 
very much,” and drank it off. He thought the 
milk tasted very good, and said so, and was 
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prevailed upon to consume another cupful. Mr, 
Mudaliar himself required no cup, but merely 
tilted the vessel to within an inch ot his lips and 
so satisfied his thirst. Then he washed the cup 
from which Mr. Moses had drunk, screwed it on 
again, put it away, and spread his bedding, dis- 
posing his leather bag so as to form a pillow for 
his head. Then locking the two doors of the com- 
partment, with a smiling “good night” he 
switched ofif the lights and laid himself down. 

Mr. Moses who, meanwhile, had done tne same, 
and who by now was feeling extremely sleepy, 
thought how lucky he was to be in the company 
of such a careful man. It would never have occurred 
to him, for instance, to lock the doors. Feeling 
with one of his hands to assure himself that his bag 
was within reach and safely lodged, he smiled 
happily and fell immediately into a deep sleep, in 
which he dreamt many exciting dreams of trains 
being held up at dead of night by armed robbers, 
and of himself performing unheard of feats of 
strength and swiftness and valour. 

For three quarters of an hour there was perfect 
stillness in the compartment, while the train rattled 
on its way. Then, if you had been there, you 
would have seen Mr. Swaminatha Mudaliar rise 
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Stealthily from his berth, and bend over Mr. Moses. 
Satisfied that he was asleep he smiled a smile of 
great contentment, and drawing himself up rubbed 
his hands together, 

“Two cups of milk,” he muttered, “The 
draught is working well. The booby ! ” He went, 
next, to the window, and taking out a pocket torch, 
looked at his watch. “Just do it nicely,” he said 
to himself. Leaning out of the window, and look- 
ing down the train, he flashed his torch three 
times and was relieved to see three answering 
flashes from a window two compartments away. 
“Splendid,” he murmured, “Gurunath is ready. 
Now to get things ready for him.” With this, he 
went to Mr. Moses again and gently searched his 
pockets for his keys, and having found them, care- 
fully drew the Gladstone bag from under the seat 
and set it on his bed. By its side he placed his own 
leather bag. Opening both he quickly transferred 
the contents of the one into the other, and finally 
with one end of a length of short rope, tied the 
handles of the two bags together. He then detach- 
ed the key of the Gladstone bag from the others 
on the ring, and restored the latter to the pockets 
of Mr. Moses. Having done this he went back to 
the window and looked out. He seemed to be 
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watching for some landmark, which presently com- 
ing into view, he flashed his torch again three 
times and was again answered by three flashes 
from ’his assistant. This second signal evidently 
meant that everything was ready. A few seconds, 
and Mr. Mudaliar felt the fast rushing tram sud- 
denly slacken speed, and come grindingly to a 
stop. In less than the twinkling of an eye, 
he had lowered the bags out of the window, into 
the hands of Gurunath, who, not waiting to hear 
his master’s whispered “Look to it — be quick" 
immediately shouldered them, and bolted into a 
belt of trees by the line. Then he stepped swiftly 
back to his bed and covering himself up with his 
sheet fell fast asleep. Had he been a second longer 
at the window, he would have seen a man steji down 
from the compartment next to the one Cnirunath 
had occupied, and follow him into the belt of trees. 

There was the usual delay, during which the 
guard and the driver made a carriage to carriage 
inspection, and at last discovered that the chain 
had been pulled In a compartment which they 
found quite empty. They cursed and swore at 
being baffled in their search. 

“ Bloody well looks as if somebody has been 
playing us a bloody trick," said the guard 
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disgustedly, and the driver agreed in an equally 
sanguinary manner. After which they proceeded 
each to his own business with more curses at the 
delay, and the train moved on again. 

I wish to hurry over the next five hours, and 
come to the awakening of Mr. Moses. It happened 
suddenly and under dramatic circumstances. He 
was dreaming at the time, of running with all his 
might to catch up with a train he had missed, 
closely pursued by the station master; almost as he 
came up with it, he felt the latter clutch him by 
his shoulder and drag him back. The shock of it 
was so rude that he awoke,— to find Mr. Mudaliar 
shaking him by his shoulder, and shrieking at him 
with his face distorted by passion, “Villain! Where 
are my diamonds? You have stolen my bag!” 

Mr. Moses was too dazed for a moment to 
comprehend. He looked blankly at his interlocutor, 
who rang the changes on his question in a shrill 
'excited voice of seemingly uncontrolled anger. 
'“Villain! Villain!” he yelled, “Where is my 
*bag? — You have stolen my diamonds!” 

Suddenly Mr. Moses seemed to understand, and 
a great fear clutched at his heart. He looked and 
felt for his bag, and realised that it was not there. 
Thrusting Mr. Mudaliar aside, he leapt up with a 
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cry as of an animal in pain. “ My bag!” he scream- 
ed, “Itis gone! All my money- everything -aiyo, 

aiy’ayo-help'— murder !-thieves !-” 

“Stop that!” shouted Mr. Mudahar, “Stop it, 
you rascal!” and he clapped his hand over the lips 
of Mr. Moses and forced him back on his berth. 
“You have stolen my diamonds, he hissed, 
“and now you pretend you have been robbed 
yourself. Come, out with it, or I will choke the 
life out of you on the spot!” And suiting his 
actions to his words, he gripped Mr. Moses’s throat, 
and rolled his eyes dreadfully. Mr. Moses thought 
his last moment had come, and his heart stood still 
with terror. Suddenly he realised that the man 
must be mad, and fear gave him a strength which 
he did not possess. With one mighty, almost 
superhuman, effort he wrenched his opponent’s 
fingers away from his throat and leapt at the 
communication cord, which he tugged so violently 
that the chain broke and came away in his hands. 
For one terrible moment he thought he had failed, 
but life flowed back into him when he felt the 
train slowing down in response. Then he faced 
round to see why his enemy had not followed up 
his attack. To his astonishment he saw him 
sitting quietly in the far corner, with his head 
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thrust out of the window. The man was certainly 
stark staring mad. 

What happened next is easily related. The train 
came to a stop with a sudden grinding of brakes. 
Almost before it had done so, Mr. Mudaliar was 
out of the compartment and running up the line to 
meet the guard and the driver, to whom in very 
violent language and with many violent gesticula- 
tions he complained of the loss of his diamonds. 
He ended by accusing his fellow-passenger of the 
theft of his two leather bags, and led the guard 
back to his compartment, giving him a graphic 
account of what, according to him, had happened. 

“Guard,” said Mr. Moses in a trembling tone 
as soon as he was within speaking distance, “Take 
care, that man is mad! He attacked and nearly 
’killed me just now.” 

“Serves you right,” said that officer whose 
’muddled wits could only grasp one set of facts at a 
time, and who moreover had not caught the first half 
bf what Mr. Moses had said, “ Serve you right, if you 
done what you did. Gentleman says you stole his 
luggage and his diamonds!” The last part of this 
itentence was intended as much for Mr. Moses as for 
the eager crowd of passengers who were pressing 
bund him for information.* Dav/n was just breaking. 
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“No, No,” cried Mr. Moses wringing his hands, 
“it is all wrong. My bag too has been stolen ! Ten 

thousand rupees gone!— ” 

“Your bag?” interrupted Mr. Mudaliar looking 
with angry scorn at him, “ You never had any bag, 
Officer, ” he said, turning to the guard, “he is 
lying for all he is worth to save himself.^ He hadn’t 
a scrap of luggage except a roll of bedding. 

The guard was rather puzzled and showed it. 
He took off his hat and scratched his head. Finally^ 
he climbed into the compartment and made an 
inspection. “Can’t make anything of it,” he said 
at last. “Anyhow can’t do anything now. We will 
report matter to the police at Donapur. Get there 
in half an hour,” he added, unfurling his green flag 
and giving the signal for the train to move on. 

At Donapur, which is a large and important 
junction, the matter was in the first instance 
reported to the station master. The preliminary 
enquiry which that worthy conducted on the plat- 
form itself, resulted in nothing. Both Mr. Muda- 
liar and Mr. Moses persisted in their statements, the 
former still accusing the latter, and crying down 
the most terrible maledictions on him. Mr. Moses 
looked very dejected and miserable, not knowing 
what to make of it all. 
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Suddenly as the station master was consulting 
with the guard in a whisper as to what next to do, 
in roared the Teppumaliam Mail. From a carriage 
which came to a standstill a few yards from them 
stepped briskly out a thin wiry little man carrying 
two bags. Seeing the little group in front of him, 
he approached smiling. Mr. Mudaliar was the first 
to perceive him, and thought the game was up. His 
first impulse was to make a bolt for it, but a moment’s 
thought showed him that it would be useless. He 
therefore decided to put a bold face on the matter. 

“My bags, my diamonds!” he cried, rushing up 
to the stranger and almost embracing him. 

“ Ha ! ” said the latter, who was obviously a police 
inspector in plain clothes, “So they are yours 
then?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mudaliar, “Don’t you see my 
initials on them ? ” It was at this moment that 
iMr. Moses rushed up and claimed his Gladstone 
bag which he had just spotted. 

“Now then, steady there,” said the inspector to 
Mr. Moses looking him up and down curiously. 
“ Ha, ha, the accomplice 1 So this is your bag, is 
it? You thought yourself very clever, didn’t you? 
Well I am going to give you something, but not 
quite what you expect. Here you are then 1 ” There 
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was a click, and Mr. Moses to his horror found his 
wrists manacled by a pair of handcuffs. 

“That’s right, inspector” said Mr. Mudaliar 
tenderly caressing the two bags which the former 
had placed on the ground, “That’s right! I don’t 
know how you found it out, but you’re perfectly 
right. I have been telling these gentlemen the 
same thing for the last half hour, but they would 
not believe me.” And he went forward and took 
the inspector’s hand and shook it vigorously. 

“No, no, no,” cried Mr. Moses, now almost 
ready to weep. “I am not the man, and I didn’t 
steal anything, and that is my bag. It is all a 
plot. It is all a plot.” 

“Your bag?” said the inspector, “Come, come. 
It is no use going further with it. Don’t you see 
that the game is up?” 

“But it is mine,” shrilled Mr. Moses, pointing 
to his bag. “Don’t you see my initials on 
it— A. N. S. M.? Those are my initials.” 

“Ha ha,” laughed Mr. Mudaliar, “How bold- 
ly he lies! Inspector,” he continued, turning to 
him, “you can see for yourself that both bags 
are mine. My initials are on both of them. My 
name is A. N, Swaminatha Mudaliar, Adur 
Narasimha Swaminatha Mudaliar, if you wish to 
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^““^have it in full, I am a trader in diamonds well- 
known in this place, and if you give me time I 
'^’^ilcan prove to you that I am a man of position and 
e fotirespectability. As for that miserable looking 
• I Wretch there, you have made it quite clear that he 
^wfetis guilty of the theft. But still since he claims the 
bag, let us give him fair play. If it is his, he ought 
1 WKto be able to prove it. Let us first of all find out 
indtiwhat his name is.” 

ly. “Come, what is your name?” asked the inspec- 
\ alitor, facing Mr. Moses sternly. In his mind there 
t diiwas no doubt at all. Feeling himself master of the 
is alsituation he glanced importantly at the crowd 
which had gathered round the little group, for the 
e,c(iarrest had created a great sensation. “What is 
yotiyour name?” he repeated, even more sternly. 

j The conflict of emotions in Mr. Moses’s heart 
poitnade it difficult for him to speak. Even to articulate 
dab his name seemed at the moment impossible. 

f “Abel — Noah — Samuel — Moses,” he managed 
>w ko utter at last ; and as he said it there was first a 
■nii|(itter, and then a shout of laughter went up from 
tb Ithe bystanders. Even the inspector smiled. 

;ra. lil “That will do,” he said, with a didn’t- I-tell-you- 
, io air. “Your powers of invention do you crecfit. 
w^ome along! Anything else you may have to 
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reveal to us we will hear when we get to the 
police station.” 

You can easily imagine what happened there, 
Mr. Mudaliar had no difficulty at all in proving 
that the Gladstone bag which Mr. Moses still! 
claimed, belonged to him. Defying the latter 
to produce its key, he produced it triumphantly 
himself and unlocked the bag. Mr. Moses! 
looked on, stunned, almost petrified with amaze- 
ment, as the open bag disclosed not a thing which! 
belonged to him. One by one Mr. Mudaliar took! 
the contents out, a novel with his name on it,! 
marked clothes, a writing case, . . . and finally, a 
case of cards each of which had his full name 
printed on it. ■ 

It never occurred to the astute inspector to look! 
into the other bag. Instead, with an air of 
conscious triumph he detailed the manner in which! 
he had managed to recover the stolen bags, 
He had, he said, spotted a notorious burglar, whom ! 
the police had been wanting for some time, on the 
platform of the Central Station the night before, 
and suspecting that something was up, had travelled 
by the train in a compartment adjacent to the one 
which the man himself occupied. At about i a. m. 
he had seen him flash certain signals to an 
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iiccomplice in another compartment, after which the 
irain suddenly came to a stop. The man had then 
tl^one up to his accomplice and received two bags 
(from him and made off into the woods. He went 
ufter him, but the fellow finding himself followed, 
Iset off running ; he was hampered, however, by the 
iDags, and when he found he was being overtaken 
fead let the bags fall and sought safety in flight. 
inHaving secured the bags, he decided that it was 
teeless to follow up the man, but he had made his 
ituray back to the railway line to find that the train 
diad gone. In. a short time, however, he heard the 
illrumble of another train, and realised that this was 
ijhe second mail, the Teppumaliam express. Lucki- 
y his torch had a red slide to it, and hoping 
3l^gainst hope he had waved it in front of the on- 
aiiX)ming train ; fortunately for him the driver 
Kjiad seen the spot of crimson light and pulled up. 
liVnd there he was. That was all he had to tell. He 
fliad lost his man but he had discovered the bags. 
He considered himself very lucky. 

Mr. Mudaliar was profuse in his gratitude, and 
ffisured the inspector that his splendid achieve- 
nent should not go unrewarded. He would certain- 
y write that very day to a brother-in-law of his 
l^usin who was a great friend of the personal clerk 
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of a member of the Executive Council and see 
that the proper thing was done. 

“At least a Rao Sahib,” he said, and again 
shook the inspector’s hand warmly. 

And so, after a few more formalities were over, 
Mr, Mudaliar went blithely from under the very; 
nose of the inspector, who little suspected whatarl 
arch-villain he was allowing to escape through hisj 
hands. “What luck!” the former was happily say-; 
ing to himself. “ Defeat turned into victory at the 
last moment! Must be more careful next time, 
however, that my artistic leanings don t lead 
me astray. Wonder where Gurunath will meet 
me.” 

As for Mr, Moses he spent two days in custody,; 
enduring the bitter taunts and cruel sneers of the 
constables. It was not till the third day that he was: 
able to prove his identity to the satisfaction of tk 
police authorities, whose feelings in the matte 
when they realised how they had been duped, I 
will not enter into. Suffice it to say that Mr. Moss 
returned to Gondipatla a very much sadder, poor- 
er, and wiser man. 

It was exactly a week later that he received at hij 
Gondipatla address, a letter which he perused witl; 
mingled feelings. The writer deeply regretted 
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the pain and discomfort which he had been forced 
^to inflict on Mr. Moses, but advised him hence- 
forward to be more careful in his chance friend- 
ships, and not to carry such large sums of money 
with him when next he travelled, or on his person, 
'during his walks. There had been no difficulty 
whatever, he confessed, in extracting Mr. Moses’s 
-purse from his pocket on that memorable day on 
•the Marina, and the writer thought that perhaps a 
flap and a button might lend greater security to an 
otherwise unprotected pocket. The letter closed 
respectfully with the suggestion that Mr. Moses 
should change his name, or at least a part of it, if 
possible. At the foot of this interesting communica- 
*’laon stood the letters A. N. S. M. 
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I have never had much patience with the peopli 
(and they are legion) whose faith in Astrology j 
fostered at the expense of every rational sentiment 
and whose belief in predestinatiim has crushed oi 
every particle of faith in themselves. '!'he reasoi 
is, I suppose, partly tlvat I have never been ablet 
bring myself to suffer a tool gladly, and }wrtl; 
that I cannot conceive a sum- mind admittinj 
the possibility of a pre-determined order of thing 
in human lives capable of being scientifically foK 
casted from a scrutiny of the heavens. No doul 
you think this is a heresy, ami a heresy of :i part 
cularly irritating type, but let me hasten to say th 
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these are opinions which I once held, but hold no 
longer. What happened the other day has made 
me realise that there are indeed more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy. The fact is, I cannot any longer believe 
that the stars in their courses have altogether no 
influence on the destiny, here below, of human 
lives. 

My conversion, if conversion it can be called, 
was brought about through the agency of Rao 
Sahib Boothalinga Modeliar. I have no notion 
whether you know the Rao Sahib, but you are 
bound to have met him, or at least to have heard 
le ptof him, if good fortune has ever brought you to 
strolijGelmara. In case, however, this good luck should 
>entitnot have been yours, let me give you a general 
ushisidea of one of our leading residents. He is a tubby 
'hertlittle man, whose habitual long coat, fierce bushy 
;eniiey e-brows and moustaches, and watery eyes, give 
ind fhim a combined and contradictory air of meekness 
adiand ferocity comical in the extreme. His lace tur- 
r of than, which is either a bright green, or a brighter 
calljtired, renders him conspicuous wherever he goes, 
Notand indeed there is nothing he likes so much as to 
of5|be noticed. In spite, however, of an obvious air of 
toj^elf-importance, and a tendency sometimes to talk 
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big, the Rao Sahib is well known for his kind 
heart and his generous charities. All Gehnara 
knows, moreover, that they could not possibly 
have had a more efficient or a more honest Public 
Prosecutor, a post which he held for twenty-seven 
years, and from which he retired, with honours, only 
the other day. When I add that he is ;i bachelor of 
confirmed orthodoxy with an almost pathetic Ijelief 
in Astrology, that he lives in a big house on the 
outskirts of the town, and that his most cherished 
possessions are a faithful servant, a telescope, and a 
parrot, you will have as complete a knowledge of 
the man and his circumstances as the full apprecia- 
tion of this little story renders necessary. 

A word, however, about these curious pos.sessions, 
which probably puzzle you. Funja, his servant, 
had been with him for more years than he cared 
to remember, and was an indispensable part of his 
household economy. His brass telescope with 
which he cultivated his interest in Astronomy (a 
consuming hobby) and pandered to his passion 
for Astrology, was a high-powered instrument of 
imposing appearance, especially when set up on its 
tripod. And as for the parrot, which answered to ' 
the name of Coca and swore like a drunkeii 
sergeant, that had been left as a legacy to bin 
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by a former Collector on his transfer from the 
District. 

The other evening, Viswanath and I (Viswanath 
is our MunsifF and we share a house), having no- 
thing better to do, paid a call upon the Rao Sahib. It 
was nearly dusk, though quite light yet, and we found 
the old man sitting out in his garden reading, with 
Coca perched as grave as death in a wire cage on a 
table by his side, and the inevitable telescope on its 
legs a little distance away. The Rao Sahib has a 
trick of hospitality which goes straight to the heart, 
and in no time we were comfortably seated by 
him sipping from glasses of cool lemon squash. 

“ Coca looks very serious to-day,’ ’ I said, after the 
usual generalities about the weather and the crops. 

“Oh yes!” said Boothalinga Modeliar, “I think 
the rascal has shouted himself hoarse. He has been 
saying the most astonishingly wicked things all this 
afternoon.” 

“ It means luck I ” announced the parrot sudden- 
ly, so suddenly indeed and in so hoarse a tone 
that it made us start. 

“ What means luck? ” I asked, leaning forward 
and looking into the bird’s half-hooded eyes. 

S “Go to hell!” screeched Coca, “Damn you!- 
0o to hell! Go — to — hell! — ” 
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“ Now then!” interrupted old Boothalinga, “don’t 
be rude, Coca. Shut up, you old devil, or 1 will take 
you inside. Shut up!” 

“Shut up!” retorted Coca, but forthwith relap- 
sed into silence. 

“An extraordinary bird that! I said. Never 
seen anything like it in my life before.” 

“Yes,” said Boothalinga, “ he is wonderful, isn’t 
he? And he grows more so every day. 1 have had 
him now for seven years ; as it happens, it is exact- 
ly seven years to-day. He was given to me, yor 
know, by Mr. Harrison— the one who is nov 
Board Member— when he left the district oi 
transfer. How well I remember the occasion !” Am 
the old man stopped and sighed. 

Viswanath and I exchanged glances, for we hai 
heard the account of this transfer of propert 
many many times. 

“It was at a tea party given by me in h: 
honour,” continued our host, “the day before h 
left us, that he called me to him. ‘Boothalinga 
he said, he always called me that, you know, 
were very friendly, ‘ Boothalinga, there is a litt 
thing I want to put into your charge before 
leave. I want you to keep it as a small token i 
my esteem and regard for you. No, don’t ask n 
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svhat it is,’ he went on, seeing the eager look of 
enquiry in my eyes, ‘ I will send it over to-morrow 
in the morning before I go. Promise me that you 
will take care of it.’ I promised faithfully, and 
what should come next day but this bird, with a 
very kind letter from Mr. Harrison explaining its 
peculiarities and giving details concerning its 
food.” 

“And you have had it ever since?” asked 
Viswanath, trying to hide a smile. 

“ Ever since,” was the reply. “ And I think I 
may say that Coca brought luck with him, because 
as you know it was in that year that they confer- 
red my title on me.” 

“ Splendid ! ” I said, more because I felt 
something was expected of me than because of 
anything else. 

“ It took me some time to get accustomed to his 
ways,” continued Boothalinga, “but we soon be- 
came fast friends, and now— now I don’t know what 
I should do without him. Why, apart from the 
company he provides, he is better than ten mastiffs. 
Do you know where he sleeps? Upon the safe in 
my room! And he screeches blue murder at the 
slightest untoward noise or disturbance. Just now,” 
he added carelessly, “he has to be particularly 
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careful, for there is a clear ten thousand rupees ini 
the safe, which my tenants brought in this morning,; 
And then there are the family jewels.” 

We affected to be suitably impressed by this: 
sudden revelation of wealth. 

» Really!” I said. “It is indeed a very valuable 

bird.” 

“Very!” assented Viswanath, who had thh 
amusing trick of emphatic confirmation of even 
the most idle statements. 

It had become dark by now. Above us the glori- 
ous heavens sparkled with the radiance of a myr- 
iad suns. The familiar constellations were parti- 
cularly brilliant. Cassiopeia wheeled about our 
shoulders; behind us Scorpio hung in the air likea 
kite with a long tail, while before us Orion in all his 
glory had awakened from his slumbers and was even 
now setting one foot over the Dakri Hill. Bootha- 
linga, however, was more interested in the planets. 

“There is Jupiter!” he- said suddenly. “And 
there is Saturn! ” he went on. “ And that red one 
over there is Mars. What a glorious thing it is to 
feel that our destinies are guided by these heavenly 
bodies, and that our actions are influenced by their 
movements and conjunctions! It makes you feel 
one with the whole Universe, does it not? ” 
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“Does it? ” I asked, a little doubtfully. 

“ Of course! ” said Boothalinga, “ Of course! Why, 
don’t you believe in Astrology? ” 

I was saved from a confession of honest doubt 
by the timely intervention of Punja who came 
to tell his master that somebody wished to 
see him. 

“Ah, that must be my astrologer! ” said our host 
rising. “ I asked him to come this evening, for 
there are some important things I wish to discuss 
with him. Vaidynatha Pattar is the finest astrolo- 
ger in South India. Astronomical predictions are 
not more accurate than his forecasts of human 
events. Would you care to stay and see him?” 

We hastened to excuse ourselves. 

“Well then,” said Boothalinga, “come over and 
have tea with me to-morrow afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

I am giving a small party and I should be very 
glad to have you both. Besides, if the conditions 
are favourable, I shall be able to show you a very 
interesting astronomical phenomenon —the transit of 
the planet Mercury over the face of the sun. With 
the help of my telescope I hope to see it very 
clearly. It has its astrological significance too, but 
that, the astrologer has still to explain to me. You 
will come, won’t you? You must!” 
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We murmured our thanks, and, returning thj 
hearty grip of our friend, left him to his parrot 
and his astrologer. 

“What a queer old fellow!” I said. He and 
that bird of his go very well together.” 

“Very!” said Viswanath. 

“Have you seen the transit of Mercury?” 1 
enquired. “I believe it is rather an unusual 
affair.” 

“Oh, very!” replied Viswanath, “I wouldn’t 
miss to-morrow’s party for the world. By the way," 
he added, stopping suddenly, “ I think 1 left my 
stick there.” 

“You are always leaving your stick about some- 
where!” I said. “Come on! You can get it back 
to-morrow.” 

The stick, however, was returned that very night, 
Punja brought it to us when we were sitting on 
the verandah, after dinner. 

“Say many salaams to your master,” said 
Viswanath, “it is very kind of him.” 

“ Is the astrologer gone, Punja?” I asked. 

“No Sir,” said Punja. “He staying the night, 
Going only to-morrow morning. He tell master 
good luck coming. Plenty good luck. Then 
he say ‘Bad luck too. Little bad luck. But 
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plenty favour From the ruling classes.’ Master very 
pleased.” 

’^^have no doubt he is” I said, “Very well, 
Punja. We’ll see to-morrow.” And Punja with- 
drew, with profound salaams. ^ 

'“These fellows are al) of a piece!” exclaimed 
Viswanath. “ They never commit themselves, with 
their good luck and their bad luck!” 

Not to mention, I added, “ the favour of the 
ruling classes. I like that bit best.” 


At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the next day 
we were again at the house of the Rao Sahib. Most 
of the guests had already arrived. It was a small 
and very select party, three or four of the better 
known residents of the town, and about half a 
dozen of the leading officials. 

“ Old Boothalinga is doing us well! ” I remarked 
to Rangiah the Sub-Judge, who faced me across 
the little table at which we sat down. 

Isn t he? said Rangiah. “Look at the funny way 
he waddles about. Now then, he is coming our way! ” 
Boothalinga approached our table balancing a 
plate of sandwiches in one hand and a silver salver 
containing cakes of many hues in the other. 
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“Hallo!” he said, perceiving us, “there you 
are! I was on the look out for you. The transit 
begins at 4. 22. Have a cake. They are very good, 
Specially made and sent from Madras. 

I could not be so discourteous as to refuse a 
cake “specially made and sent from Madras. So I 
took one. 

“What a beautiful silver plate this is!” said 
Viswanath as he helped himself in turn. “ Where 
did you get it? ” 

“Yes. It is a beauty, isn’t it ? ” said Boothalinga. 
“I had it specially made. It is a new process, 
you know,— very beautiful!” and he passed 
on. 

Suddenly we heard a shout of laughter from the 
other end of the room, and in the middle of it a 
hoarse voice. 

“Peg lao!” it said, “Jeldee! It means luck!” 

“That is Coca at his tricks again,” I said. 

“Damn you!—” screeched Coca; “It means 
luck! -Jeldee! Jeldee!-” 

“A most wonderful bird that!” said Kangiah, 
“Very clear!” 

“Do you know,” I said leaning over, “ Bootha- 
linga is going to have the most wonderful lucki 
this afternoon.” 
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“Luck!” said Rangiah, “Going to have! How 
do you know?” 

“ His astrologer told him so last night.” I 
replied. 

“Go to Hell!” screamed the parrot. “Jeldee! 
It means luck! And there was another shout of 
laughter. 

“These astrologers,” said Rangiah, “are the 
vei y devil. And that bird by its language seems to 
hail from the same place.” 

We shall see! ” I said, taking a cigar from the 
box- held out by Punja dressed in a fine new coat 
and a resplendent turban almost as wonderful as 
his master’s. 

Presently we moved out on to the lawn in front 
of the house, where cane chairs and tables had been 
set under a tree. In one corner trained upon the 
sun stood the telescope in all its glory. We took 
our seats. Boothalinga went up to his instrument, 
and, aftei a few minutes of adjustment, turned to 
us with a radiant smile. 

> “In another five minutes,” he announced, look- 
ing at his watch, “the transit will begin. In the 
meantime I may tell you that the phenomenon 
|pe are just about to witness is one of extraordinary 
niferest. Mercury, as you all know, is the smallest 
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major planet and the nearest to the sun, its proxi- 
mity to which makes the telescopic study of its 
physical constitution extremely difficult. Just now 
we are about to see it pass over the disc of the 
sun. As the transit will take nearly two hours we 
need be in no hurry. We can all see it at our 
leisure. These transits I should inform you are 
generally repeated in a cycle of 46 years, the in- 
terval between transits being sometimes three, 
sometimes ten, sometimes thirteen years. The next 
one, for instance, will not be till i 

He stopped and applied his eye again to the 
telescope. 

“It has started!” he cried, in great exultation, 
“It has started!” 

I must confess that this announcement gave us 
all a thrill. Some of us left our seats to strain our 
eyes at the sun, which so far as I could see looked 
just the same. Others crowded round the telescope, 
One by one they satisfied their curiosity. When it 
came to my turn I found the greatest difficulty in 
directing the telescope correctly . T. he sun it seem- 
ed (so Boothalinga explained) had moved out of 
the field of vision within the short time I had taken 
to change places with the last observer. After what 
appeared an infinity of adjustment, however, 1 was 
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successful, and slowly the edge of the sun, snow- 
white against the surrounding darkness, flashed 
into view. Then laboriously sweeping its surface 
from end to end and from top to bottom, I lighted 
on a dark spot. This, I supposed, was Mercury 
silhouetted against the sun. I was trying to realise 
the tremendous implications of this fact when I 
heard the scream of the parrot, and then just be- 
hind me its raucous voice. 

“It means luck!” it said, “Luck! Luck! 
Luck!” 

Silently I gave place to Viswanath who had been 
waiting his turn by my side. 

So the evening wore on. Some of the guests 
settled down to bridge. Others looked at the sun 
through coloured glasses and from time to time 
notified the progress the transit was making. 
Boothalinga occupied himself at the telescope 
with taking photographs of the sun, and generally 
keeping an eye on the phenomenon. 

“It is over !” he announced at last. “They say 
that seeing the transit through is lucky. I hope it 
may bring you all good luck.” 

“Luck!” screeched the parrot, flying over and 
perching on the end of the telescope, “Luck! — 
Luck ! — Jeldee Luck ! ” 
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It was almost as though this had been a 
signal, for simultaneously loud cries were heard 
from the house and we turned to see Punja come 
running from inside shouting at the top of his 
voice, “ Rc^es ! - Thieves ! — Gone ! — Aiyoh ! ; 
Aiyoh ! ” 

“Stop it!” said Boothalinga sternly. “What is 
the matter?” 

“Gone!” repeated Punja, “Everything gone! 
The safe is open, and they have stolen every, 
thing!” 

You can imagine the sensation this information 
created. We were all on our feet, and Boothalinga, 
poor fellow, gone grey with apprehension, was 
making for the house as quickly as he could go, 
followed by Cariappa, the Superintendent of Police, 
who happened to be one of the guests present, 
We stood about awkwardly, hoping for the best. 
Presently Cariappa came out alone looking very 
anxious. 

is quite true,” he said. ‘'The safe has been 
rifled. It contained, according to Boothalinga, 
about 5,000 rupees in cash and some thousands of 
rupees worth of jewels, the famous Bapatla rubies 
which are heirlooms in his family . I he poor 
fellow is in a state of collapse. It Is better not to 
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disturb him now.” “I shall remain here,” he 
added, “to see to things.” 

This was a pretty significant hint that we were 
not needed. All of us therefore departed silently, 
meditating on this blow Fate had dealt the Rao 
Sahib so suddenly and so unexpectedly. 

“The Gods,” I said, “strike swiftly and strike 
hard.” 

“Very!” said Viswanath. “See!” he continued 
pointing to the telescope as we were leaving the 
place, “ there is that evil bird still perched there. 
It has been predicting luck all the afternoon. Very 
bad luck, I must say!” 

“ Luck!” croaked the bird sullenly, eyeing us 
as we went by; “it means luck!” 

“It does, does it.^” said Viswanath, picking up 
a stone and flinging it at the bird, “So does 
this!” 

The stone, however, went wide, and Coca, 
scenting trouble, flew into the house. “Luck! 
Luck!” it cried, “it means luck!” 

“ Rotten,” I said, “ Dashed rotten luck by the 
look of things.” 

“Remember,” said Viswanath, “the astrologer 
predicted both good and bad luck. Well, the bad 
has come first. Let us wait for the good.” 
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“Pooh!” I said, “if you want to know what I 
think, I strongly suspect that that astrologer is at 
the bottom of this business. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he rifled the safe when we were all outside looking 
at the sun. He and his predictions ! 

“We’ll wait and see,” said Viswanath. 

Now I don’t wish to take any creiiit for myself, 
but my suspicions proved to be coiieet. It very, 
thing indicated the astrologer as the thief. All 
efforts at finding him, however, failed. But the 
police, stirred into an unu.sual vigilance, succeeded 
in arresting a man who proved l>y his own con- 
fession to be an accomplice ot the astrologer. I'his 
man, however, disclaimed all knowleiige of the 
money or of the jewels, but he letl the police to 
an old disused well, at the bottom of which the 
astrologer it seemed had hidden his spoils from 
time to time. A search in this well proved extremely 
disappointing, as it resulted in the discovery of 
nothing more than an old fountain-pen, a pair 
of silver links, and a set ot gold ear-rings, 
wrapped in an old newspaper and hidticn under a 
stone. 

To cut a long story short, Hoothalinga Modeliar 
never saw his money or his jewels agaits, though 
he had the melancholy satisfaction ot learning 
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some time later that the accomplice was convicted 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
with hard labour extending over many years. The 
most celebrated astrologer in South India was as 
you may easily guess, never heard of again. 

My interest for the moment is in none of these 
things. On the day that the police effected the 
capture of the accomplice, the New Year Honours 
hst came out in the papers. It was Viswanath 
who saw It first. 


“ Hurray ! ” he shouted, “ Old Boothalinga gets 
a Dewan Bahadur. Well done, Boothalinga!” 

“So the astrologer was right!” I exclaimed, 
hardly able to believe my ears. “And the good- 
luck has come!” 


“ Yes ! ” said Viswanath, “ but at what a price ! ” 
“Don’t mention it,” I said, “the favour of the 
ruling cla.sses, like wisdom, is greater than rubies ! ” 






run LUCID iNi'KKD.IL 


M y duties as a Superintciuiciit ot' Post Offices 
compel frequent journeys hy rail, but far from 
modifying a disposition which iny friends tell me 
is extremely unsociable, they have only served to 
make me more reserved than ever, though you 
might have expected the contrary result from the 
intimate and familiarising effects of constant travel, 
I invariably seek an empty compartment, and 
when I find one, dispose my belongings on the 
seats in a manner calculated to turti away all other 
seekers for places, hy producing the impression 
that every available inch of space has already been 
booked. And, of this, after much practice 1 havtl 
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made a fine art. When, however, I do not find an 
altogether empty compartment, I accept the 
conditions of the game without much disturbance 
to my equanimity, although it makes me more 
determined, if that is possible, to keep myself 
rigidly to myself. But the other evening, travelling 
from Calicut to Madras, all my well-laid plans 
came to nought, and I was subjected to a curious 
and startling experience, which was an outrageous 
violation of all my valued and long-cherished 
principles. It happened on this wise. 

Having preserved my compartment from the 
inquisitive attack of nearly a dozen large families, 
for a period of nearly five hours, I thought I had 
earned my tea at Podanur, which with one eye on the 
door, I ordered immediately on our arrival at that 
station. Having hurriedly gulped down two cups, 

I dismissed the waiter, and sat back in my place 
refreshed and ready for more encounters. In three 
. minutes I had the satisfaction of seeing four hurry- 
ing old gentlemen, and one young lady, stop sud- 
denly, to pass on again with wistful eyes and quick- 
ened footsteps. In another minute, the guard’s 
.whistle sounded from the rear of the train, and with 
a jerk the journey was resumed, the- while I 
secretly exulted in my corner. But we had scarcely 
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moved two yards, when something like a stampede 
was heard, a body rushed past my window, my 
door was violently wrenched open, and there lurched 
into my solitude, an unusually large and eccentric 
looking young man, who stood panting where he 
had entered, looking down into my startled eyes, in 
a most disconcertingly triumphant manner. “Done 
it!” he gasped, still looking down on me, and 
then after a few moments, again, “ Done it ! ” 

As I had not the least desire to know what he 
had done, having been sufficiently annoyed by the 
manner of his doing it, I maintained a stolid 
silence, even as I moved to shift a turban which 1 
had carefully placed on the opposite seat, nearer 
home. I then looked coldly at the vacated spot, 
and up at the new arrival, to indicate that he 
might sit there if he cared to, and instantly en- 
trenched myself behind a newspaper. IKit contrary 
to my usual experience I found that I could not 
fix my attention upon the columns ot' information 
before me. The eccentric young man seemed to 
exercise a strange fascination over my mind; I 
found myself following his movements, and 
reckoning his age; wondering what the splendid 
thing he had done could be, and why he had 
risked his life in such a foolhardy manner; andj 
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thousand other things of a like nature. Meanwhile, 
the object of my speculations had seated himself 
in the place I had assigned to him. But I observed 
that he was afflicted with a singular restlessness 
for he kept turning and twisting round, now gaz- 
ing at me, now out of the window, and now at the 
embossed ceiling of the carriage ; until, at last, to my 
great astonishment, he curled himself up most curi- 
ously in a very little space, and went soundly to sleep. 

For quite half an hour perfect silence reigned 
in the compartment, and I was in the middle of a 
three-column oration, through which I was steadily 
working, when suddenly my fellow-traveller 
started up, and reaching over, gave me a smart 
slap on the thigh, standing up the while, and glar- 
ing at me with a most ferocious look on his face. 

I remember noting at that moment the elegance 
and cut of his clothes and the perfect proportions 
and balance of his figure, but I considered the whole 
effect marred by the idiotic thing he was doing. 

“Sir,” he cried, shaking his fist in my face, 
“you are the most unnatural man I have ever 
come across; here have I been cooped up with you 
for forty mortal minutes, and not a word has 
passed between us. It beats me altogether, unless 
you are either dumb, or mad.” 
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“Sir ” I said with studied coldness, for 1 thought 
an effective snub would end matters at once, 
“You blew in here like a hurricane; I have had 
little to do with hurricanes, and know kss of their 
customs and manners. Nor have 1 any desire to 
improve my knowledge in this particular. I would 
request you therefore to leave me alone, even if it 
only be to give me an opportunity to forget your 
most unwarrantable rudeness. I screened 

myself with my paper again. 

My companion stared at me for a whole minute, 
and then burst out laughing. It made me quite 
nervous to hear him; and his subseqvient actions 
were not calculated to still my fears as to his 
sanity. For, he suddenly snatched the paper out 
of my hand, threw it out of the wimlow, and com- 
ing over to my side, .sat facing me in a most 
threatening attitude. 

“Sit right there,” he said, for I made an at- 
tempt to get up, “and listen to nte, because ! 
want to tell you certain things about myself. ~ 
Yes, you were right when you thougiit 1 was a 
madman— at least I was one until a tew hours 
ago, and perhaps 1 shall be <nte again, a tew hours 
hence. But,” he continued, seeiitg the fear 1 could 
not keep out of my Uwks, “there is muhing to he 
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frightened about, at all. I belong to the harmless 
variety; moreover, this is one of my lucid intervals, 
or how could I have given my keepers the slip ? Of 
course they will be ready for me at the other end, 
but I don’t mind that so much, now that I have 
someone to speak to.” 

He settled himself more comfortably, while I 
threw a despairing look at the communication- 
cord, and hurriedly prayed to all my Gods to save 
me from this lunatic. 

“For you see,” he went on, “that is what I am 
crazy about. I must speak, or I must die. The 
trouble is, sometimes I speak of things that no- 
body seems to be able to understand, and then 
they say that 1 am mad ; and at other times I 
appear to be quite easily understood, and then 
they say it is a lucid interval. Personally, of 
course, it makes no difference to me, but I want 
to convince you that I can speak sense, and so I 
am going to tell you a,.story, — the story of Chinna- 
devaraya of Mudabidri. ” 

I had by this time quite given up hope, and 
desired only to placate my companion by falling in 
with his outrageous humour. God help me ! What 
'else could I do? Had I not heard that it was a most 
dangerous thing to rouse the anger of a madman ? 
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So there 1 sat, a pitiful hgurt of impotence, 
trying to screw my face into a smile appreciative 
of my companion’s conversation, and desperately 
hoping against hope for a spectiy tieliverance. 

“Ah!” said my tormentor, noting my attempt 
at a smile, “you arc interested, already; and I 
promise you, it is as pretty a talc as ever you 
heard in your life. 1 don’t stipipuse you knots 
South Kanara at all. Yes? Well, then I need not 
tell you that some of the finest Jain monuments 
in South India are to be found in that district, and 
if you have been to Mudabidri, I am sure you 
will bear me out that 'rhe 'I'cmplc of the Thou- 
sand Pillars is as wonderful a specimen of ancient 
Indian Architecture as any one can hope to see, 
I tell you this because 1 was horn there myself 
and am right proud of it. So was C'hinnadevarays, 
the hero of my story, who became the Ruler of 
Mudabidri in the year 1 4^9. .South Kanara was# 
that time subject to the great kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar, which was then at the height of its prospe. 
rity, and the ruler of Mudabidri paid a tribute of 
2,000 pieces of gold every year to his su/.crainand 
overlord. Now, the King of \'ijay anagar at this 
time was also named Chimudevaraya, a monarcl 
distinguished alike by his wisdom, generosity, and 
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valour, towards whom his namesake of Mudabidri 
cherished the greatest devotion. But it so happened 
that in the year which I have named, a great mis- 
fortune befell the latter.” 

My companion stopped here to pull up the 
window immediately behind him. I began to wonder 
if he was really mad after all, his narration was so 
clear and sustained. It even looked as though it was 
going to be interesting; and I forced another 
smile. 

“No,” I was told at once, “you are smiling in 
the wrong place ; there is no reason why you should 
smile at the misfortune that befell Chinnadevaraya 
of Mudabidri .” I hastily brought the corners of my 
lips to attention again. “For, the poor man was not 
responsible for it at all. Observe how the whole 
thing came to pass. When that year, at the accus- 
tomed time, his tribute of a,ooo pieces of gold was 
paid into the Royal Treasury at Vijayanagar, the 
Karnik or the chief treasurer, who had a grudge 
against him, thought it a good opportunity^ for 
bringing him into disfavour with his master. The 
very next day, he went to the king and craved an 
audience, 

‘“Mahara],’ he said, ‘this man who is your 
subject, see how he calls himself in this writing of 
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his _by the very nan« by which yo« are known^ 
h piece of insolence which merits exemplarj. 
chastisement!’ And he held out the communication 
in which the ruler of Mudal>iclri had shown his 
accounts, and in which he hud sigtK-d himself, 
Chinmdevaraya. The King looked at it ut,dw«: 
incensed at this impertinence of his v-;issul. 

“‘He grows ambitious,’ said the king darlcHy 

frowning. 

“‘The Maharaj speaks truth, surd his craftv 
minister, urging the point - ‘And soon his ambition 
will overstep its houiuis; now lie has hut coveted 
the name of the King, hut who knows what he 
will covet next? It may lu- the King himself.’ 

“‘Karnik,’ said the king, ‘enough; havethispre- 
sumptuous man sent tor at once, and we ourselves 

shall deal with him.' , . , 

“So the Karnik withdrew, well satistied witi 

the success of his plans. He immedi.itely despatch- 
ed a force of :oo men under the leatiership of bii 
own nephew, to whom hr entrusted the duty 
bringing the hapless ruler ot Njini-ibuln back 'ftitf 
him to the presence ot his s»o.creii',n. Atuiasht 
said this, the eyes of my eompanion glowed withi 
fierce light. “Ah that K-tmik," he muttcftd 
clenching his fists, “the tmu herou-. biaek-heartK 
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son of a dog ! ” He controlled himself, however, 
greatly to my relief .... It had grown quite 
dark by this time, but I simply dared not make an 
attempt to switch on the lights. 

“Never mind the lights,” he said, as though 
he had read my thought, “it is just as pleasant 
without them. ... So they came to Mudabidri, 
and found Chinnadevaraya recovering from a long 
illness which he had survived only because of the 
unremitting and untiring attentions of his old and 
faithful servant Mahalinga. But this did not stand 
in the way of his being taken to Vijayanagar, 
to answer for what charge he knew not, and only 
the devoted Mahalinga was allowed to accompany 
;him. Immediately they arrived at the City of 
Victory, they were taken to the Karnik, who at 
once acquainted the king with the news of the 
apprehension of his vassal, and his presence in the 
city. But the king happened to be busy at the 
time, and commanded that the Ruler of Mudabid- 
^ should be thrown into a prison, until he was at 
leisure to attend to him. And because the king s ' 
distresses were exceedingly beautiful and winsome 
he straightway forgot both his unfortunate name- 
jsake, and the punishment that his ..presumption 
demanded. 
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“So Mahalinga and his master, were throwj 
into prison where they suft'ered gieatK, and where 
they remained a long while, almost the space of, 
twelvemonth. And they were not called before; 
the king all this while, because, according to the 
practice of those times, no man dared remind the 
king of his prisoners, who, he had commanded, 
should await his pleasure. But the next year when 
the accounts were being settled, the tiihute due 
from the Ruler of Mvuiabidri was found to have 
been unpaid, and the Karnik lost no time in, 
acquainting his master with the tact. 

“‘Wherefore has he not paid it?’ demanded the 
king sternly. 

“‘My Lord!’ replied the Karnik, 'the man was 
cast into prison at your commaiui twelve inotitb 
ago, and he still waits your Majesty’s royjl 
pleasure.’ And then the king remrmhered. 

“‘Let him lie brought before me tomorrow it 
the morning,’ he ordered, aiui the Karnik retired 
to inform his enemy. 

“Meanwhile the companionship ot Mahalinga 
had prevented his master from liespairing alto- 
gether, though they were both in a poor s»tt. 
But when the old man heard the charge midt 
against his young master, he iiembici! and ws 
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silent for a while, and spoke to him in this manner : 
‘Tomorrow, O my Lord, we shall be taken before 
the king. This charge against you will have to be 
answered, and it may be answered only in one 
way. Do you, I pray, remain silent when you are 
questioned concerning your name, and leave the 
burden of the reply on me. Promise me this, and 
all shall be well.’ ” 

The voice of my companion seemed to quaver 
and break as he uttered these words; at any rate 
he told his story with much feeling and passion, 
and, in truth, I seemed to find the tale quite 
interesting. In fact I was quite anxious to know 
what happened to the unfortunate ruler. 

“The unfortunate ruler,” said my narrator, 
again marvellously echoing my thought, “agreed 
wearily, and turned on his side and groaned. The 
following morning, the two prisoners were taken 
before the king, who sat in state in the audience 
hall. They prostrated themselves before him, and 
rose only at his bidding. There was an ominous 
ffllence in the great hall as the king put his question 
|o his erring vassal. Why had he with so much 
presumption and ingratitude assumed the name of 
1 ms Sovereign and master, when there were so 
many other names from which to choose ? 
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«‘Uy Lord; replied the young man,” and 
there was almost a sob in the voice of the man 
who sat opposite me, “‘My Lord, hold me not 
guilty in this matter. That name was given to me 
by my parents, for what reason I do not know, 
Perhaps this old man who has been my faithful' 
servant ever since I was born, may know; but 
disloyal to your Royal Highness in thought or 
word or deed I have never been.’ At this Maha- 
linga stood forward, and prostrated himself again, 
and on his being asked whether he knew the 
reason for that particular name having been 
bestowed upon his young master, replied - 

“‘O your Royal Highness you are yourself to 
blame in this matter.’ 

‘“What! We ourselves! And pray, old man, 
how may that be ? ’ 

“‘My Lord’ he said, ‘O pardon me this tale, 
My master, the father of my young Lord here, 
had eighteen children, my young lord himself 
being the eighteenth. And of all these eighteen he 
alone survives. Fondly they called their first-born 
Krishnadevaraya, but the babe died in a month, 
Their next they named Ramadevaraya, nor did he 
live much longer. The one that came after him; 
they called Govindevaraya, but with even less 
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success, for He died in a week. And so seventeen 
children were born to them, and were named, and 
died, and there was not in all our land so sorrow- 
ful a couple, as my master and my mistress. Then 
was born unto them their eighteenth child, and he 
came into this world on the same day as* you 
ascended the throne of this mighty empire, and 
my master and my mistress decided that they 
would call him in honour of that day, by your 
name. Wherefore it was done, and lo! the child 
lived and grew into a comely lad, and he prosper- 
ed even as you prospered, until in the fulness of 
'time he succeeded to the land of his fathers, and 
he stands here now, O my Lord, for no fault of 
his. If, therefore, you should cause him to be put 
to death, behold even he that was called by your 
name shall be dead, and your power and your 
glory shall have availed him nothing. Even more, 
his prosperity is bound up with yours as yours is 
with his (so says an old prophecy), and if he should 
be cut off in the prime of his manhood, I dread to 
think how it shall be with you, O my King ! ’ 
“‘Enough,’ shouted the king, ‘I am convinced 
of the loyalty and good faith of your master ; and,’ 
i^ntinued he turning to his courtiers, * my lords, 
look ye well upon this man, Chinnadevaraya of 
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Mudabidri, for in him lies the safety of yom 
prince; his prosperity is our prosperity; his good 
name, our good name; and therefore shall he be 
honoured amongst us; approach, ( ) Clunnadevaraya, 
and be embraced of your king,’ and so saying, the 
king' folded the young ruler in his arms; and 
thereafter loaded him with many rich presents, 
and sent him back to his principality, having 
shown him many other signal marks of his favour 
and regard, nor did he forget to lewaid the faith- 
ful servitor, Mahalinga, whose devotion to his 
master had touched the heart of the monarch. 

“And I,” said my eccentric companion, rising 
suddenly, and drawing himself to his full height, 
placing his right palm over his breast proudly, the 
while, (and at this the compartment was suddenly 
flooded with light somehow) “ami I, am that 
Chinnadevaraya of Mudabidri whose story 1 have 
just narrated to you.” 

I could only stare stupidly at him, as he made 
this absurd assertion, hut all in a second something 
seemed to happen, and I was looking not at my 
erstwhile story-teller, but at a thin, tall, pleasant- 
looking individual, who, with his head thrown 
back and resting on his interlocked fingers, was 
eying me with an amused expression on his face. 
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“You have had a good nap,” he remarked, 
“and you dreamt of Chinnadevaraya of Mudabidri 
didn’t you ? No, don’t look so startled. Just a 
little experiment of mine ! Hypnotic transference 
during sleep, that’s all. And the rest by auto- 
suggestion. I found you here fast asleep and 
well .... I simply couldn’t resist the temptation. 
No ill effects you know .... Hullo, here we are. 
Erode, and dinner, and all that. W^hat, not coming 
along.? Well, shall be back soon. Keep a berth for 
me in here. Going up to Madras, same as you.” 
And with that he was off down the platform, in 
search of the refreshment room. 



MR. DAf^ATRYA PAYS 


T he Ravana Motor Service Company has, ap- 
propriately enough, ten dilapidated vehicles 
which ply for hire between Mangapur and 
Coondagod in accordance with a time-table more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. These 
buses are of the char-a-banc type, but obviously 
so ancient that it is a continuous marvel to every- 
one how they hold together at all. Only one thing 
is more painful to the senses than the dismember- 
ing jolts to which all passengers are subjected once 
these relics of auto-locomotion have been persu- 
aded to move, and that is the rasping, nerve- 
shattering medley of sounds which provide an 
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accompaniment to their progress. Indeed, more 
than one case is on record of agonised travellers 
who, unable to endure this combination of afSic- 
tions, have leaped overboard in a temporary fit 
of insanity, and so maimed themselves for life. 

Every day at 7 A. M. and at 2 P. M. one of 
these buses is scheduled to leave Mangapur from 
the northern corner of Bumpanmatta, where the 
company’s offices are situated directly below 
Koragappa’s drug stores. The scene at this spot 
during the moments of departure, particularly 
when, as often happens, it is a good half-hour past 
the scheduled time, is one of frenzied confusion. 
There is much hoisting and strapping of sundry 
articles of luggage on the top of the bus to the 
accompaniment of shouts and objurgations from 
those below. 

You are, however, entirely wrong if you think 
that the sight of a Ravana Motor Bus about to 
depart is equally bewildering to everybody, . That 
stout prosperous gentleman over there in the 
yellow tussore coat, unbuttoned so as to show his 
striped silk shirt, and occupying the seat of honour 
next to the driver, is certainly not bewildered, 
TThe kindly expression on his benevolent face 
seems to be habitual with him, and I have never 
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seen anything half so self-satistied as his calm 
survey of those toiling about him, the while he 
gently chews his betel, lake a good look at him, 
for he is the hero of this story. Note the fat gold 
chain and the heavy seals that weigh down the 
breast-pocket of his coat, his tine laced turban, the 
large diamonds that glitter in his cans. Note also 
the shrewd eyes that take in everything as they 
peer out from under bushy iron grey eyebrows, 
and those fine-cut lips which, for all the general 
kindliness of his appearance, hold more than a hint 
of sensuality and cruelty. You are not far out if 
after this careful study you h.ave come to the 
conclusion that the man must be a wealthy 
merchant. 

One moment, however. It is exactly i. syP. M., 
and the bus has .started- • with a jerk. Down the 
narrowing, rain-washed roads of Mangapur it roars 
its way honk-honking at the pigs and dogs that leap 
from under its very wheels, ami stand gazing after 
it in a dazed manner. 'I'he passengers, most of 
whom have their hands to their ears, are already 
being jolted into an unwelcome friendliness, 
while our benevolent friend by the tiriver has 
settled himself even mtsre comfortably on the haril 
threadbare cushion which distinguishes first-cto 
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56Ats* f^rcscntly the crowded hus swings End lurches 
out of the town. End the fresh Eir of the countryside 
beats grEtefully into it, and to no one is it more 
welcome than to Mr. Kiralbogi Dattatrya Shenoy. 

And now while the bus hums and screeches its way, 
winding and hilly, glimpsing now and then magni- 
ficent stretches of undulating country, or panoramic 
views of streams and green-clothed valleys, let 
me tell you something of Mr. Shenoy and of his 
thoughts as he gazes contentedly about him. 

Mr. Shenoy as you rightly guessed, is a 
merchant, and enormously wealthy. He deals in 
coffee and pepper, and what he does not know 
about the trade is hardly worth knowing. But in 
business, knowledge alone is not power. A certain 
amount of luck is indispensable, and our friend 
has always been extremely fortunate. He was not 
modest or diffident in his speculations, neither was 
lie unduly rash or hasty, but not infrequently what 
seemed to be the outcome of his foresight and 
resolution was really due to a freak of fortune. 
It is no wonder then, that in a comparatively few 
years, he had made a respectable pile to which every 
year brought its addition in an increasing propor- 
tion. He had not always been a wealthy man. His 
father had left him little or nothing, beyond the 
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schooling which he had received at the local 
Government College. There had been many hard 
days in his life, those days when as a clerk on fif- 
teen rupees a month he had had to maintain 
himself and three children, not to speak of 
an orphan cousin, the burden of supporting whom 
he had taken on his own shoulders. Then in very 
desperation he had thrown up his clerkship and 
started a soda-shop. This had been a very pros- 
perous undertaking, and soon he had been enabled 
to put by an amount sufficient to tempt him into a 
little speculation. That was the beginning of his 
affluence and, morally, of his ruin. Now he was one 
of the biggest and the harshest of landed pro- 
prietors in the district, was popularly believed to 
own at least a third of Mangapur, and enjoyed 
naturally a considerable conse<^uence. He had not, 
however, altered his style of living. His prosperity 
had made little change in that direction. No one, 
for instance, had yet been able to persuade him 
into buying a car, and although he owned some of 
the finest houses in Mangapur, the house in 
which he lived himself was one of the meanest in 
the town. The people called him a miser, of 
course, and openly discussed his avarice and lus 
unscrupulousness, but that did not affect him in 
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the least. He was quite indifferent to public 
opinion. 

He thought of all these things with a sense of 
deep satisfaction. What had switched his mind 
back to his early struggles and successes he could not 
recollect, but, as the bus bumped its way along, he 
found himself going over in his mind the innumer- 
able difficulties he had surmounted, the pitched 
battles he had fought against the envy and malice 
of his enemies. There had been that affair of the 
Shanbogue who had tried to ruin his business by 
spreading false rumours damaging to his credit, 
and on whom he had contrived to turn the tables 
most effectively. And that other affair with the Mu- 
nicipality in which again the latter had had to retire 
discomfited. Nor could he forget the tussle with a 
certain rich and powerful neighbour, which indeed 
by a fortunate circumstance had terminated success- 
fully for himself in the Courts. What a long and 
interesting tale it was of his triumphs ! Surely the 
Gods had been on his side, were on his side. 

Why, it was only three weeks ago that he had 
paid back Cheetendra Bhat in his own coin; a man 
whom he had looked upon all his life as his 
sincerest friend, but, who, as events showed later, 
had been playing him false and prostituting his 
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friendship for months to his own advantage. Such 
perfidy sickened him, and he was not going to take 
that kind of thing lying down. And his horror, 
when he discovered that Cheetendra had actually 
been planning to put him out of the way merely 
because in that final quarrel, he, Dattatrya, had 
called him rogue and hypocrite! Well, rather than 
live in fear of his life, it had seemed to him 
preferable to employ a couple of well-seasoned 
rowdies to waylay Cheetendra and make an end of 
him. And the rowdies had performed their task 
with a nice sense of duty (had they not been 
paid handsomely?). They had beaten Cheetendra 
to a pulp on a Tuesday night and proceeded to 
Bombay by the next day’s boat. That had been 
the end of Cheetendra, who had thus paid for all 
his sins. It was not exactly the first murder he 
had been responsible, for, but one had to protect 
oneself and keep a wary eye, these days, or one 
went under oneself. 

The police, active as usual, had proceeded to 
arrest a number of people, but for want of any- 
thing like proper evidence had been compelled 
to free them again. Their sixteenth, latest, and 
most sensational arrest had been of one Gundurayt 
Bhat, a nephew of Cheetendra himself, against whom 
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it appcs^rcd the circumstantial evidence was very 
strong. This had happened only the week before, 
and Mr. Dattatrya’s amusement and sense of 
triumph can easily be imagined. Even now the 
recollection brought a smile to his face, a smile 
which emphasised the general benevolence of his 
countenance. You would hardly have thought 
that this man was a murderer, a murderer several 
times over. 

The bus, now nearly shaken to bits, had after 
several halts for water passed through Karkur and 
Putpi. It had picked up no passengers on the way, 
being already too crowded. Mr. Dattatrya 
wondered mildly whether it would get to Coonda- 
god before nightfall. It did not seem likely, 
because it was already 4. 30 by his watch and a 
good thirty miles had still to be done. He consul- 
ted the driver, who was himself very doubtful. 
“Anyhow before 8 P. M. we shall reach there” 
be said, re-assuringly. This was small comfort, and 
Mr. Dattatrya settled himself again to his musings. 
This time they were of a different character. He 
thought of the business which was taking him to 
Coondagod, a deal in coffee with the owner of 
a large coffee estate, a man quite as shrewd 
as himself, and against whom he would have to 
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employ all his arts to make a really profitable 
bargain. It was while engaged in thinking out his 
plan of attack that he became conscious that the 
bus was spluttering and slowing down to a stop. 
The driver leaped down in another moment to see 
what had gone wrong in the interior of his ancient 
vehicle, but apparently satisileil, he leaped back 
and got going again. Another furlong and the 
same thing happened once more. When it was 
repeated for the fourth time Mr. Dattatrya 
ventured to ask the driver whethei anything had 
gone wrong. “Nothing wrong” was the repk 
“only magneto out of orticr, but it does not 
matter. We will get on somehow. '* I his cheerful 
prediction was not however t'uliilled. .A hundred 
yards further on, the bus again came to a stop, this 
time for good. “Can’t go further” announced the 
driver in nonchalant tones, as it' the most ordinary 
thing had happened, as indeed it had. 

It would be putting it mildly to say that .\Ir. 
Dattatrya was annoyed, ‘rherc he %vas stranded, at 
dusk, miles away from anywhere, and with no hope 
of being able to proceed any furt her until the next 
morning. On top ot this, clouds were gathering 
overhead and a heavy shower was threatening. 
What was he to do? For the tirsi few minutes he 
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contented himself with reviling the Bus Company 
which had placed him in such a predicament. 
These remarks directed at the driver and the con- 
ductor left both of them entirely unimpressed. 
They merely shrugged their shoulders and dis- 
claimed all responsibility in the matter. In the end, 
everyone had to reconcile himself to making a 
night of it in the bus, and going supperless. Mr. 
Dattatrya was struck by the fact that the rest of 
the passengers had made little protest in the 
matter, and had speedily adapted themselves to the 
situation. They were even now engaged in push- 
ing the bus to a spot under a tree by the roadside. 
He concluded that they were a particularly com- 
placent set of people, and quite used perhaps to the 
imperfections of the Ravana Service. 

Darkness fell rapidly. There was little to do be- 
yond making oneself as comfortable for the night as 
the circumstances permitted. As the rain which had 
been threatening had held off, quite a number of the 
passengers prepared to make the bare ground their 
bed. A fire was soon made, and after sitting about 
it for some time, one by one, they rolled themselves 
up in a cloth and lay down near by to sleep. 

Some preferred to accommodate themselves in 
the bus, and Mr. Dattatrya being among these, 
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the driver obligingly allowed him to make himself 
comfortable on the cushioned seat, which though 
narrow, and lumpy in parts, seemed certainly more 
attractive than the bare ground. Our friend sat 
brooding for some time over the unexpected 
mishap that had befallen him. He had a feeling 
at the back of his mind that the set-hack was an 
ill omen which did not augur well for the business 
he had in hand. But deciding that such things 
were beyond him, he took off his coat, rolled 
it into a bundle, and lay down using it as his 
pillow. 

Sleep did not visit his cyelitis for a long time. 
From where he lay he couiii sec a bit of the sky 
and several stars which seemed to look mockingly 
down upon him. Somehow they remimicd him of 
Cheetendra Bhat, and his fancy dwelt shudderingly 
on the horrible condition in which the body had 
been discovered, mangled, and swollen, and dis- 
coloured, almost beyond recognition. Then he 
thought of the murderers he hail employed, and 
the heavy reward which he hail hail to pay themfor 
their services. He womiered where they were now, 
and what the feelings of Ciunduraya Bhat were, and 
it was while still wondering that he dropjKd off 
into slumber. 
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From this he was awakened rudely, by what, he 
could not tell. He only knew that his eyes had 
opened suddenly and that something was wrong. 
At first he could not say where he was, then recol- 
Jection came upon him like a flood. Instinctively, 
his hands reached to his coat under his head, and 
his heart missed a beat when he realised it was 
not there. This was his first discovery; his next 
was that he was no longer in the bus, but 
on a tiled floor; his third, that he was not alone! 

These discoveries created in him so great a panic 
that all he could do was to shut his eyes and hope 
that his heart would not burst. For some seconds 
he lay like this, perspiring from every pore., Then 
hearing a noise which came from his right side and 
which sounded like a cough (only it was more like 
a snarl), his eyes flew wide open again to meet 
agonisedly in the pitch darkness, not a yard from 
his own, two other eyes which seemed to fix them- , 
selves upon him with a baleful greenish-yellow 
glare. Mr. Dattatrya in his excess of terror could 
not prevent a scream from issuing from his agonis- 
ed lips. At the sound of this, with another cough, 
the eyes drew nearer, and as they drew nearer, 
Mr. Dattatrya, now almost mad with fear, became 
aware of an awful stench. O Heaven, how had he 
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come into this place to keep company with this 
ferocious wild beast? O merc\ , meicy, he prayed^ 
in feverish silence calling upon all his gods fo 
deliverance from the awfu! fate which seemed to 
be in store for him. 

Meanwhile, the animal after smelling him aU 
over seemed reassured and assumed once mure its 
position by his side, hut this time with its eyes 
turned away. Mr. Dattatrsa lay trembling in j 
sweat of horror, inc:ipal>le even ot' formulating a 
thought. Slowly, however, his reasoning powers 
asserted themselves, and his first islea was to get up 
and make a bolt for it. But a slight, a very slight 
wriggle of his leg convinced him that some part of 
his clothes was under the animal, and that it wquIi] 
be impossible to stir without ilisturbing it, and 
thereby hastening his end. \\'ha; a liorrililc posi- 
tion his was! Had ever m.ui Mitietci! as he was 
.suffering then? 'I'huse few minutes of exi|uisite 
suspense v-erc killing him, killing him. The ijuestion 
was how long he wanild have to endure the agtmv, 
Then his thoughts went on another tack. Wash 
impossible for help to come to him in time? He 
had heard of such timely rescues .... 

It was then that he heard the smuu! of voices 
and steps. O blessed smmds' Yrs, relief was indeed 
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near. And in his joy he shouted for them to 
come soon. The shout had hardly left his lips 
before the beast swung round with a snarl and was 
on him like a flash. Mr. Dattatrya screamed and 
screamed again. 

But the animal did him no harm. It merely 
stood over him with a paw on either side. Mr. 
Dattatrya who had closed his eyes while scream- 
ing, half-opened them to recognise this fact. He 
recognised also that he was no longer in darkness. 
Where the light came from he could not say, but 
he could see he was lying in a small room at one 
end of which was a barred opening. Over him 
ferocious, and terrible to behold, stood the largest 
panther Mr. Dattatrya had ever seen. He closed 
his eyes quickly with a gasp. Then the thought 
struck him that it was all a dream. Yes, it 
was all a dream. That was the only way of account- 
ing for it. 

But a sudden sound of laughter, which seemed 
to come from beyond the bars, rudely dispelled this 
notion. Did anyone ever hear such horrid laughter 
in a dream? Peeping through half-closed lids, and 
with one eye on the beast above him, he saw two 
faces flattened against the bars and looking down 
upon him. Even to Mr. Dattatrya’s disordered 
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mind they secmeci more like sjicctators (,f 
his helpless position than rescuers, '['in, 
had seen them too and with utic humui it reacliej 
them. 

“Down, Govvri, do\Mi,’' Mr. naituirya heard 
one of the men .say, “<h) hack to vunr charge sir 
back!” And at the wimi ' l>'-‘ animal 
his feet and leaped back to Ins uld pi>siii<,ip [,„( 
one of his pavv.s landed uji Mr, 1 Jattatrya's riglit 
shoulder and he yelled out with pain. 'F he beast 
bared its lips and gnm led a fearful grow! whicli 
froze the blood in his victitn's veins. Again the 
laughter rang out, and a strutiger blend of hatred 
and bitterness and aimiscitseti! was surelv never 
heard in any laughter. 

“So it pains, does it, Mr. D.ittatrva, a pincli 
from Gowri pains?” asked one ut the men. "Hf 
ha! I hink what Cheeiendra must have stiffered, 
You had him beaten to tieath, beaten with sticks 
beaten till the soul went out of' his bodv, beaten 
by low-caste rogues, wlujse vria fotu h was pollu- 
tion ! At him (jowri, give tin- devil .1 taste uf his 
own remedies!” 

I be words had scaiveK hern uttcreii before the 
[lantbcr seized his victim in his •..hn t, and proceeded 
to .shake him as a cat shakes grovding ail 
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the while in a frightful manner. Mr. Dattatrya’s 
teeth rattled like castanets, his eyes started out of 
his head, and the room was filled with his howls 
for mercy. 

“Drop him Gowri,” said the voice behind the 
bars, and Mr. Dattatrya fell to the floor with a 
thud. For many seconds he lay there stunned, 
breathless, and with closed eyes, but was suddenly 
revived by a sharp prod in his side from a long 
iron rod wielded by one of the men. He opened 
his eyes with a yelp and a gasp. “ Dattatrya She- 
noy,” continued the voice, “do you realise now, 
the fate that is in store for you? Gowri has been 
well trained. He will chew your fingers one day 
(■prod) your toes another, (prod) and slowly your 
arms and legs will follow suit (prod). Your agony 
will be long drawn, for we know, ha, ha, when 
exactly to stop him on each occasion. I have but 
to give the word and he will begin even now!” 

“No, no, no,” howled the victim of this ingeni- 
ous torture. “ Mercy, mercy, for the love of 
Heaven! Let me atone for my sins in any other 
way. It is true, it was I who ordered Cheetendra 
to be killed. It was I, it was I. Mercy! Mercy!” 

“ Silence, you dog !” said the voice sharply, 
and Mr. Dattatrya’s pleadings trailed off into a 
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whimper. “Mercy? Do you :isk for mercy? What 
mercy did you show Cheetendra lihat our father 
say, or the dozen other innocent men whose blood 
is on your hands. Do we not know, does not every, 
body know you for the cruel callous murderous 
devil that you are?" 

“0—0— 0—0” said Mr. Datiatrya. 

“See,” continued the voice, “we are the child- 
ren of Cheetendra, whom you have rendered 
orphans, and wc thirst for revenge. You shall die 
a death ten thousand times more agonising than 
the one you inflicted on our poor t'ather. Gowri 
shall see to it. At him (jtrwri, give him another 
shake. It does our eyes good to see liim suffer." 

Again, Mr. Dattatrya was subjected to the 
attentions of the panther, who was this time more 
furious and more rough, if possible, than itefore; 
so that he was more tiead than alive v^hen he 
dropped from the beast at the word of its master, 
This time it took three severe proeis ttj make him 
realise that he was beitig talkeii to. ide could only 
moan. 

“Ah, we can see you lio not like it" said the 
voice. “Nor did our father like it, nor all the 
other victims of your malice and your lust and 
your greed and your hatred, when you !>rought 
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about their deaths. You with your kind face and 
your smooth tongue— ugh” and the owner of the 
voice spat violently upon the ground. 

“But, listen,” he continued, “ We are going to 
give you one chance of making amends. We the 
sons of Cheetendra wish that justice should be 
done to him in the eyes of everybody, of the 
world. We wish also that the innocent should not 
suffer for the guilty. Poor Gunduraya’s innocence 
must be made clear. We therefore offer to let you 
go free provided you make a full confession of 
all your iniquities.” 

Mr. Dattatrya had by this time regained his 
breath. He had pricked up his ears at the offer of 
freedom but his heart turned to water within him 
at the condition imposed. Freedom merely to be 
taken and hanged by the neck till he was dead, 
dead, dead! — 

“ Let me die, let me die,” he groaned. 

“Here is a full confession of all your crimes” 
went on his tormentor. “You have only to put 
your signature to it, and you are free to leave this 
place. For one week we shall do nothing so that 
you may have time to seek safety in flight. Seven 
days we give you for escape. At the end of that 
time we shall put your confession in the hands of 
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the police who will then do what they think fit, 
Come, are you ready, here is she confession.” 

“No, no, let me die, let me die,” moaned Mr, 
Dattatrya with his eyes closed. 

“Very well” came the voice. “We shall leave 
you with Gowri." Ami immediately the room was 
plunged in darkness again, and Mr. Dattatrya 
was left looking once more into the eyes oftiie 
panther who came clo.se up to him .growling .softly, 
Terror had fallen upon Mr. Dattatrya’s heart 
with the darkness, and he felt that he could bear 
anything but the horrihle proxinvity of' the panther, 
“Come hack! Come hack"' he shrieked. “ 1 will 
sign, I will sign anything, oniv don't leave me 
here.” 

I'he light came i>ack, and vCr.h it the faces of 
his tormentors. “ Ha, ha,” said ilu- one why hatl 
spoken throughout, “so Ciuwri ha*; brought you 
into a more agreealsk* traim* .>t mind. Tlut is 
well.” And saying this he svsung the barred door 
backand entered the room. I'he panther leaped up 
to him and piayeii routui him like a favourite dog, 
Brushing the animal aside with a '• I )ow n, ( luwri, 
down!" the man strode up to wiieie ,Mr. Datn- 
trya wa.s lying watching these ptoccedings in a 
dazed manner, and henvlinp, liuwn pulled him up 
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into a slow sitting posture. “Here, Ganesh,” he 
said, turning and addressing his brother who was 
still outside, “bring that light in so that our friend 
here may read the tale of his achievements. 
Here,” he continued, holding a paper before the 
unwilling eyes of Mr. Dattatrya, “read this, and 
sign below there. ” 

Mr. Dattatrya took the paper between his 
shaking fingers and read with difficulty. As he 
read, twice or thrice he gasped and stopped, but 
was forced to go on. in the end, overcome by the 
ordeal he fell back almost in a swoon. But a growl 
from Gowri revived him marvellously. “I will 
sign,” he said with desperate determination. 

“Down there,” said the man holding out a 
fountain pen, “and, mind you, no tricks!” Mr. 
Dattatrya signed, and with a groan collapsed. His 
tormentors examined the document carefully and 
were, apparently, satisfied. “Now, Ganesh,” said 
the elder of the two who had taken the leading part 
throughout, “let us carry him out.” Mr. Datta- 
trya came to life again hearing the barred door 
clang back into place, but this time behind him. 
“Let us dress him in his own clothes again ” he 
heard one of- the men say, and before he knew 
what they meant he found himself divested of the 
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clothes which were on him, and which, he noticed 
with a shudder, had been ripjied and toi-n t:o tatters 
as the result ot the shakings he had endured 
Others, which he recognised as his own, were 
offered him and he was ordered \ i-r\ curtly to put 
them on. While he was doing, tins, and it took 
him a long time, his fingers reiusing to jHTt'urin 
their services, he noticed that one oi' the men had 
disappeared. 'J’hcn, while lie ssas still struggling 
into his shirt, he hearii a loud '•Monk! Honk' 
Honk!”, ami the soumi was so sudden and un- 
expected that it made Mr. haitaiiwa jurnp. 

And then In' .... Me tuund himself 

sitting up on the same narrow seat on w hich he had 
lain down the night hetore, and liiseovcrcii that the 
•driver of the bus vsas using, his iiutn verv effect- 
ively to awaken the sleeping passengers. 

I will tusk you to imagine t'oi somsi-lf the whirl 
of emotions which ijuite confounded Mr. Datta- 
trya’s mind. Kelief, 1 think, reliet t hat the hideous 
tortures of the night had hem after all niilv 3 
dream—was the prevailitig sensation. I'here washis 
folded coat from which hi*, lumd h.td Imi eventw# 
been raised, there was the limrr, and there the 
conductor and the other p-issengei and last, but 
not least, there was he himself. It n. fiue, his shirt 
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was rucked up uncomfortably beneath his arm pits, 
true also that the least movement gave him severe 
twinges of pain, particularly in one shoulder, but 
considered in the broad light of day these were 
evidently due to the hardness of his bed and the 
peculiar cramped position which he had been 
forced to assume on the narrow bus seat. Of course 
it had been a dream ! And this conclusion was con- 
firmed when one of the passengers came up to 
him and enquired in a friendly manner^ how he 
‘had slept and whether he was not feeling well, 
because they had heard him cry out in his sleep 
several times. He also added that they would now 
be able to get to Coondagod soon, as the driver 
had somehow managed to repair the defect which 
had put the engine out of order the previous even- 
ing. This news was substantiated by the dnver 
himself who climbed into the bus at that moment 
and called out to all the passengers to take their 
seats. Mr. Dattatrya hastily made room for him 
by removing his legs from the seat and slowly 

drew on his coat . • * • ^ r i 

The bus reached Coondagod without further 

mishap, but all the way Mr. Dattatrya sat in a 
dazed manner going over in his mind the horrors 
of the night, and wondering whether such an 
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experience had ever befallen any man before. 
It was a dream, but he felt that even at that 
he would prefer to have no more of that brand, 
thank you. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Mr. Dattatrya 
transacted his business with the colFee-planter, but 
in this he was not so successful as he had hoped to be. 
He would have returned to Mangapur the very 
next day but for a severe attack of fever (the sub- 
assistant surgeon called it Influenza) which com- 
pelled him to stay on in Coondagod at the house 
of his friend Panduranga Shenoy, High Court 
Vakil. It was quite a fortnight before he was de- 
dared fit to journey back home, and if you had 
been under Koragappa’s shop that Wednesday 
afternoon, you would have seen the return of 
Mr. Dattatrya. You would also have seen something 
far more exciting, and that is the manner in which 
Mr. Dattatrya was arrested by two policemen and 
a sub-inspector on the charge of murdering one 
Cheetendra Bhat, merchant, and landowner of 
Mangapur. Their seventeenth arrest, and, as it 
turned out, their last. 

Too late Mr. Dattatrya realised the diabolical 
cunning of his enemies, and the double trap 
into which he had fallen. In the first place they ; 
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had managed to waylay him and extort a confes- 
sion from him promising a seven days’ respite. At 
the same time they had taken the greatest trouble 
to lull him into the belief that the incidents of the 
night had been merely a dream. Heaven alone 
knew how they had brought these things to pass, 
but it was only too clear now that it was not in a 
dream he had been tortured by these villains and 
their panther into signing that fatal confession. 
He would of course plead “Not Guilty”, but 
what chance was there, against such tremendous 
odds? 

At the Sessions, which came on a couple of 
weeks later, Mr. Dattatrya was defended by no 
less a barrister than the great and justly famous 
Snorton, of whom, it was well known, even High 
Court Juc^es stood in awe. But even this great 
advocate could not get round the signed confession 
of the accused which the energetic Public Prose- 
cutor so triumphantly produced, and which proved 
the most sensational feature of the case; sensational 
because of the circumstances in which popular re- 
port stated it had been obtained, and also because 
of the other crimes which it now cleared up and 
which the police had hitherto given up as impossi- 
ble of detection. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
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add, perhaps, that the Sessions Judge convicted 
Mr. Dattatrya of murder and sentenced him to 
death, and that on appeal the High Court com- 
muted the sentence to one of transportation for 
life; these are facts which every one is aware of. 

If, however, you ask me to explain how it was 
that the sleeping Mr. Dattatrya was conveyed to 
the house in which the panther played so import- 
ant a part, and brought back, without his own 
knowledge or the knowledge of anyone else in the 
bus, I can only tell you what, also, everybody 
appears to know. They say that Cheetendra’s sons 
had [hired the whole bus and filled it with their 
own men and that the breakdown at a spot so con. 
venient to the designs of his enemies had been a 
matter that had been specially arranged. They 
also say that the youngest son of Cheetendra is an 
adept at hypnotism and that the motor car journeys 
from the bus to a farm house of Cheetendra’s eight 
miles away, and back, in the middle of the night, 
were performed while Mr. Dattatrya was under 
hypnotic influence. There are some, I know, whol 
even go the extent of saying that the Panther too 
was a clever hypnotic hallucination, and that poor 
Dattatrya was made to imagine the horrors which 
had put him into such a state of mortal terror, f 
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cannot ask you to believe all this, but I must say 
that most of it certainly sounds plausible. As for 
what exactly happened, I wonder whether anyone 
will ever know that. 
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^^npalking of transtcrs said C'ariappa, fltck- 
JL ing the ash uf hi-, cispir tieuly into the open 
mouth of achiir.1 gargiiyle -.upplicii hv the club asa 
receptacle for such otUi*. and eiui*., 1 .liking of 
transfers, have 1 ever tula \uu ‘Ite story of Fer- 
cival Kuppiahr” 

There was a mtmu-nt’s usK’uiiifuri.ihle silence, and 
then, as one man, the three ut ir. pushed our chairs 
back, and made as if to rise fruni the table. 

“Allah!" exclaimed Curiappa, with raised hands 
and a fine show of scorn, •' hat worms you are! 
I don’t think you ha%‘e a soul l>etween the three of 
you to cal! your tnvn' " 
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“ But it’s getting late,” I murmured, in attempt- 
ed self-defence. 

“Holy Ramadan!” shouted Cariappa, who is a 
man of strange oaths and exclamations. “Late! — 
Did I hear you say late? Why, it is only seven, seven 
in the evening, and you fellows want to scuttle home! 
Upon my word,” he continued, with increasing 
choler, “ you beggars don’t deserve to have a club, 
for none of you seem to have any idea what club 
life means. What in thunder do you think a club 
is for?” And he brought his fist down upon the 
table with a bang w'hich made the glasses ring, 
glaring at us for all the world like an irate school- 
master at so many children, who had given him the 
wrong answer. 

I don’t think we had really wanted to escape 
Cariappa’s story, having pretended to rise merely 
to tease him. He is our Policeman, and, having 
the malefactors of the district in his charge, is a 
man of no little consequence, and has endless tales 
to tell. Besides, he is a thoroughly good fellow, 
and in the club we always humoured him 
because of his age and his experience. During 
his show of vehemence, therefore, we had re-seated 
ourselves with pretended patience on our faces, and 
long-sufFering in our sighs. We had the club to 
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ourselves; no one else h;ui rurneii up, and it did 
not seem as though more were coming that even- 
ing. So there we were, at she end of the long 
verandah, quite at the mercy ot our story, 
teller, and in the full riuiianee ot a hroad moon, 
which was rapidly ascending the soiitars palm tree 
near the gate. 

” Fercival Kuppiah" began Ca’-iappa, his good 
humour restored, and calling tor drinks all round, 
“ Fercival Kuppiah 

“One moment,” interrvqited Suiuiararaj, who 
is our tax-gatherer, “ is this the Kuppiah of 
the Educational Department who is now at 
Jotadri?" 

“The very same,” replied t'ariappa, “there 
is only one such, and I think, we mav thank God 
for it.” 

“Kuppiah,” continued t'ari.ippm, “has been 
known to me now for over six vr.us, and yet inal! 
that time i have not discuMTed. in him a single 
quality worthy ttf either cojutnnidafiim or respect. 
He is the stingiest and the meanest ot mortals, 
more mean indeed (hanthatuncleot Mark Twain’s, 
who, owning the posterior half ot a cow that he 
shared with his nephew, took all the milk, while 
his partner had to eio all the fredif-.g; and who. 
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when the animal butted into his hedge and spoilt it, 
went to the extent of suing his nephew for damages, 
as he was responsible not only for the upkeep but 
also the behaviour of the forward half of the beast. 
Percival Kuppiah beat that uncle hollow. Mind 
you, as the world goes, he is a very wealthy man, 
has no end of private property and all that, but he 
eats only one meal a day to save what he calls 
“household expenses.” With this meanness goes 
an avarice w^hich is all-consuming; and as for the 
rest of him, that is compounded of about equal 
proportions of envy, malice and pride, though 
Heaven alone knows what he has to be proud 
of. 

“And then (I suppose he was born that way), 
he is as peevish, as quarrelsome, and as revengeful 
as the devil. Like most small men who think a hell 
of a lot of themselves, he has a tremendous sense 
of his own dignity, but absolutely not a vestige of 
a sense of humour. Moreover, he belongs to that 
order of beings who cringe to and fawn upon their 
superiors, and, at the same time, make life un- 
bearably impossible to those who have the misfor- 
tune to serve under them. In fact, all told, I do 
not think he possesses one single instinct which 
you could call gentlemanly, and when I have 
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said that, I think you have the hero of my story 
in a nutshell.” 

“What a character you have given him!” mur. 
mured Visvanath, our genial munsilF, making a face. 

“ Not at all,” went on Cariappa, “ not at all. If 
anything, I should say I have understated the case. 
Well, I first came across him at Gondipatla where 
he was one of the lecturers at the Government 
College, but our acquaintance, though long enough 
to make me realise the nature of the man, was of 
brief duration, for within a couple of months of his 
arrival, I was transferred to Gelmara. In less than 
a year, Kuppiah too was transferred to the College 
there, and it was at Gelmara that the incidents that 
I am about to relate occurred. 1 myself had the 
details from Ramalingam, the Principal of the 
College, with whom I happened to be sharing a 
house at the time. 

“Poor Ramalingam! From the moment Kuppiah 
took charge of the post of Vice- Principal in the 
Gelmara College, there was trouble; and having 
some idea of the man, I don’t suppose it surprises 
you to hear that. He was at loggerheads with 
nearly everybody, excepting, of course, the Princi- 
pal, into whose good graces he lost no opportunity 
of insinuating himself. 'Phere was endless bicker- 
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ing over time-tables and late-coming, and casual 
leave, and work undone or overdone, where all 
jiad been smooth sailing before. So that within a 
fortnight of his coming, he had made implacable 
enemies of all his colleagues, who simply 
I loathed his domineering ways and insufferable 
sneers. One of them in particular, Sourinathan, I 
think his name was, felt he had borne more than 
the rest, and owed Kuppiah a grudge for some 
remark or other more irritating than usual. It was 
not many days before there was an open rup- 
ture between the two over some alleged fault of 
Sourinathan’s. 

‘“I shall report you to the Principal for this,’ 
said Kuppiah at the end of the argument, as though 
that clinched it, ‘And you know what that means!’ 
he added, with a nasty glint in his eye. 

“ ‘Mind your own business,’ retorted Sourinathan, 
out of all patience, ‘and don’t put on airs!’ 

“‘Don’t be impertinent!’ barked Kuppiah, 
‘I’ll writeup to Madras and see you are transferred.’ 

‘“Transfer your grandmother!’ returned Souri- 
nathan, turning on his heel and not a whit daunted 
by the futile threat. I admit his language might 
have been more refined, but then you will see he 
had excuse. 
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“That, I think, gives you a fair idea of the 
state of affairs, aiui it went on like that from bad 
to worse, tnost of the nicmhers of the staff ranging 
solidly against Kuppiah, who could enlist on his 
side the sympathies ot onU tlu- Physical Instructor 
and one or two of the siinpler-iniiuicd of the 
Pandits. I don't tiiink Hanialingiun was very 
happy during those d:us. He used to pour his 
woes into my ears uitd complain bitterly about the 
discord the new \ ice- Principal had brought into 
the College. For a college, \ oa see, is a sensitive 
organism, and students re act instaittaneously to 
disorders amongst the stab. 

“‘ I have had no peace,' said Hainalingam one 
day, ‘since that man came into tiie Coliege. A!! my 
time is occupied in listening to the tales he brings 
about others, or (hose which (hr rest bring against 
him. ft's an awful business,' 

We!!,' 1 said, ‘ if that's t he case, and you are sure 
that he is the cause of all yaii trouble, wiiy don't 
you write up and get the bbithter sent away some- 
where else?’ 

“‘That'sthc worst erf it,* cxci.umed Kamalmgam 
vexedly. ‘The perisher seems !<» have quite a lotof 
influence at Hcad-tpiarrers, tor mv icpresentations 
have fallen ijuitc flat so tar. t )(»' if is lamentibk,' 
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he went on, ‘to see a miserable worm like him 
spoil the whole tone of the College. And the 
ridiculous part of it is, that in spite of several warn- 
ings from me, the fellow thinks he is in my good 
books, and carries on as though I countenance his 
conduct, blast him ! ’ 

“Many a time did Ramalingam speak to me 
in this fashion. You will understand, therefore, 
that in the end I came to take a lively interest in 
the doings of Mr. Percival Kuppiah. 

“It was not very long before something really 
interesting occurred, and that was the quarrel, of 
which much was made later on, between Percival 
and his butcher. Now no one goes to the extent 
of quarrelling with one’s butcher, at least not 
publicly, but Percival is the sort of man who 
rushes in, you know, where angels fear to tread. 
For some time, he contented himself with knock- 
ing his servant about for the bad meat which he 
brought from the market; until, that is, he dis- 
covered that the only butcher in the place, 
Kendrajee by name, was an old student of the 
College. Immediately, he suspected that the man 
was in league with one or more of the members of 
the College staff, and that he was sending him bad 
meat on .purpose. His suspicions were confirmed, 
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when, on enquiry, he learnt that Kctuirajee in his 
time had been a favourite student of Sourinathan’s, 
and that they visited each other very often. 

“‘I'ell your butcher friend,' he said to Souri- 
nathan the next day, ‘that I sindl thrash him ifhe 
does not send me better meat.' 

“‘lake care he doesn't thrash you and break 
every bone in your body' replied Sourinathun, who 
though taken aback, was at no loss ibr a retort. 
‘Kendrajee is a dare-devil, and 1 wouldn't meddle 
with him if i were you.' 

“ ‘We’ll .see,’ said IVrcival darkly ; and indeed 
all the world, at least t hat part oi‘ t he world which 
markets at Gelmara, saw next day, (and those 
who didn’t see, heard) how Kuppiah settled his 
differences with Kendrajee, and how Kendrajee 
settled him, 

“Kuppiah, it seems, accompanied his servant 
that day to the market ami h;ui Kendrajee’s stall 
pointed out to him. lie lost no time in making 
his way to where Kendrujer, wlio, by the way,isa 
huge, hairy fellow, was minciin', some meat he had 
just weighed out, 

*“So you are the Icllow,’ he began ‘who sends 
me bad meat every day. liuw dare you do it?' 

“Kendrajee looked u}> trom his chopping. 
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<No bad meat!’ he said, waving his hand round 
his stall. 

‘“I’ll report you to the Chairman of the 
Municipality’ cried Kuppiah. ‘See if I don’t!’ 

“‘Yes,’ said Kendrajee, who is a man of few 
words, looking up again, ‘ Report ! ’ 

‘“I’ll tell the Collector about you, and have you 
kicked out of this place,’ stormed Kuppiah, fast 
losing his temper. 

“‘Yes,’ said Kendrajee, poising his chopper 
and turning an undisturbed glance upon his visitor. 
‘Tell!’ 

“.‘I’ll write to Government and have you prose- 
cuted,’ shouted Kuppiah, beside himself with anger 
at the cool insolence of the butcher, and losing all 
sense of proportion. 

“‘Yes,’ said Kendrajee, now laying his chopper 
aside and quietly folding his arms across his chest. 
‘Write!’ 

“‘You don’t care, do you, you rascal!’ screamed 
Kuppiah, ‘ you cheat! you rogue ! you scoundrel ! 
I’ll teach you! ’ And with that he lifted his 
cane and brought it sharply down upon Kendrajee’s 
left shoulder. Well, the order of the subsequent 
proceedings was a little confused. No one quite 
knows what happened to Kuppiah. Kendrajee, I 
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believe, just let out a roar and shooting out a hand 
seized Kuppiah by his collar, b'or t\\o whole 
minutes after that, you cottkln’t tell which was 
Kendrajee and which Kuppiah, uirtil in fiict the 
latter shot out on to the Hagstoncs ot’ the pavement 
beyond. Fora moment. Kuppiah lay t here stunned 
and bleeding, hut was on his teet, lu-tbre the dazed 
onlookers could rush to his help. ' With your life,' 
he snarled, shaking his iist at Kendrajee, ‘You will 
pay for this- with your life" Then he turned and 
slunk hurriedly away. 

“Kendrajee merely laugluai. 

“Now an aftair like that cannot take place ina 
comparatively small town like (ielmara without its 
making a noise. 1 fhiisk the whole place talkcdof 
nothing else the rest at' tltat week. Fverybody 
expected Kuppiah to pian-eed against the hutcb 
in the Courts. But nothing of the kind happened. 
Kuppiah, 1 think, knew better than to waste his 
time and money it) iiistjttitiiip, an .u'fitm fora,ssault. 
He had, therefore, mu imich use for the law. 
Many reasons, however, were given for his inac- 
tion. Some said Kuppiah w.ts atraid of losing, as 
it was he who had piovakni the assault, and 
others, that it was liue to ihr tact that not asii^le 
lawyer could Iw found to take up his oat, 
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and others again ascribed his inactivity to Depart- 
mental inhibition. However that may be, Kuppiah 
was content to brazen it out amongst his colleagues. 
Mot the least humorous feature of the episode was 
that he suddenly decided to become a vegeta- 
rian. 

“Then all of a sudden the most astounding 
thing, I mean something even much more astound- 
ing than Kuppiah turning vegetarian, happened. 
Kmdrajee disappeared ! Clean off the face of the 
earth, as you might say; for, the most vigilant 
search failed to find him. Suspicion, I need hard- 
ly tell you, fell immediately upon Kuppiah. People 
remembered his threat and pointed out that this 
was what his silence had meant. But what could 
we do on a mere suspicion like that? We arrested 
him, of course, but it was clear from the first that 
he knew nothing about, and could not be impli- 
cated in, the disappearance of Kendrajee. So we 
released him. It was after that I think that 
Kuppiah began to see ghosts.” 

“Ghosts!” exclaimed Viswanath. “Ha, ha, this 
is going to be exciting, I can see.” 

“Very!” continued Cariappa, “O, very excit- 
ing! Kuppiah, you see, had never given a thought 
to ghosts until then, but he was to become an easy 
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convert to their existence ami their influence, 
I know exactly what happened, for it alt came out 
later. 

“On the first occasion, I think it was three 
nights after Kendrajee’s disappearance, Kuppiah^ 
who, by the way, was a l^achelor and lived alone, 
was disturbed by loud knockings at his door 
followed by sudden piercing screams, which were 
succeeded in their turn In- what Ire described 
afterwards as ‘low mocking laughter.’ He plucked 
up courage to open the tioor, hut investigation re- 
vealed nothing, and his two servants, who slept 
together on the hack verumiah, declared they had 
heard nothing. Kuppiah went back to bed trying to 
believe that he had merely drctuneii the distur- 
bance, and as nothing further occurred that night, 
he woke up in the morning tjuitc convinced that 
he had been dreaming. 

“The next night things went a hit further. He 
woke up, suddenly, in the dark, convinced that 
there was something or sumebody in the room, 
who shouldn't by rights have been there, Now, I 
should like to say that the sweat puurcti down our 
Fercival’s trembling IhhIv, and that every hair of 
his head stooii bolt upright t'rum sheer terror, 1 
don’t say so, simply because it was not the truth, 
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for, Kuppiah, however undesirable in other 
respects, was at least, and this even I admit, no 
coward. He had, in fact, an abundant supply of 
that kind of rude courage which a lack of imagi- 
nation often produces. He proceeded, therefore, 
coolly to strike a match; at least that was his 
intention, but the matches he had placed on a 
table close to his camp-cot were no longer there. 
Thinking the box might have fallen on to the 
floor, he groped on the ground, when suddenly 
he felt sharp teeth close upon his fingers. 

“ He leaped out of bed with a yell, and became 
aware for the first time of a dim, hooded finger 
in the far corner of the room. He was not really 
frightened even then, he said later, and made a 
step toward the apparition, when suddenly it 
seemed to melt and disappear before his very eyes. 
That, i think, gave him a shock, but he soon 
collected himself, and opening the door called to 
the servants to bring a light. The beams of the 
lantern with which they hastened to him revealed 
everything in order, even to the box of matches 
which lay on the table exactly where he had placed 
it before retiring. I'aking it up curiously, he 
became aware that underneath it lay a small piece 
of paper which certainly had not been there 
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before, and on which he perceived some writing. 
‘Be not afraid,’ he read, *1 shall come again. I 
bring good news. 

“1 don't think Kuppiuh slept much during the 
remainder of that night. He was too busy puzzling 
over the message which he had recciveii, wondering 
how it had come there, and to whom the ‘p 
could refer. You or I would have Ictt that house 
the next morning, never to return. .Not so, 
Percival. He made up his ntind to see the affiiir 
through, and moreover t hat last suggestion of good 
news had an allurement in it which he could not 
resist. That night, therefore, he resolved to lie in 
wait for his midnight v'isitot - 

“In spite of his best efforts, however, he could 
not keep awake, hut s(«>n fell fast asleep. From 
this sleep, very nnteh as tm the previous night, he 
woke up quite suddcttly with a strong sense of 
some presence in the room. 'I*hr lamp he had kept 
burning had gone out. < iradually in t he accustomed 
gloom, hisstraining eyes deserihcii dimly a muffled 
shape similar to the one he h;ui seen the night 
before, but standing this time calmly at the foot of 
his bed. Suddenly, the hiwKl fell from the face, and 
to his horror, KLuppiah recognised the pallid features 
of Kcndrajee, looking awful and spectral, 
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Kendrajee ! ’ gasped Kuppiah, ‘You! Here!’ 
‘“Yes’ said the spirit, in a voice so dismal and 
hollow that it sent a shiver down Kuppiah’s spine. 
‘Here!’ 

‘“But what are you?’ asked Kuppiah, plucking 
up heart, especially as he observed that as yet no 
harm had happened to him. “What are you?’ 

“‘Dead!’ said the spirit, even more dismally. 
‘Dead! ’ 

“‘No!’ said Kuppiah, plucking up still more 
courage. ‘ I mpossible ! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ! ’ said the spirit. ‘ Dead ! ' 

But how do you come to be dead? Who killed 
you?’ asked Kuppiah, now almost on his mettle 
again. ‘They say I did it, you know, but that’s all rot ! ’ 
“‘They lie!’ said the spirit. ‘Bunnojee, my old 
enemy, killed me.’ 

“‘Oh!’ said Kuppiah, noting this mentally for 
Future reference. ‘ And what do you want with me ? 
Now that you are dead, 1 hope you are sorry for 
booking me about as you did the other day.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said the spirit, ‘very sorry. Very, very 
orry. I come to ask pardon. Also to make atone- 
nent. Otherwise, 1 shall have no rest in my grave.’ 

“‘Ho, Ho,’ laughed Kuppiah. ‘So you are 
orry now, are you ? I thought you would be. 
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And what atonement do you propose to make 
pray? I am a vegetarian now, you know!’ 

“The spirit ignored this flippancy. ‘In 
southern corner of the maidan,’ it said, still in the 
same dismal tone, ‘there is a cannon. You have seen it 
many times. Between the wheels of that cannon lie 
buried, gold and jewels. Much gold, many jewels. 
No one knows this. It is a secret. Go and find the 
treasure and keep it. So may I find peace.’ Saying 
which, as on the previous occasion, it melted away 
into the air. 

“ i leave you to imagine Kuppiah’s emotions. I 
have already mentioned that he is nothing if not 
avaricious, and this new and sudden prospect of 
adding to his wealth was too dazzling for words. 
Treasure ! Why, all his life he had dreamed of 
treasure, and here were his dreams about to be 
realised! I think he would have gone out that very 
night to verify the truth of what he had heard, 
but for the fact that a reference to his watch 
showed him that it was past four in the morning. 

“ How he got through that day, I do not know. 
His colleagues noticed in him a restlessness even 
greater than usual, and once or twice surprised a 
far away look in his eyes. One of them, with a 
turn for quotation, went so far as to ask him 

t 
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whether he was thinking'^ of old, unhapppy, far 
off things and battles long ago', but for once re- 
ceived no reply. 

“Well, that night, at about twelve o’clock, 
Percival set out with a pick and a blanket, and 
soon covered the half mile which lay between his 
house and the maidan. When he came to the can- 
non, which a benevolent Municipality has en- 
trenched there for the edification of the public of 
Gelmara, he made sure that nobody was about, and 
crept in between the wheels. Then, taking off his 
coat, he put it over the hurricane lantern he car- 
ried, and feverishly set to work with his pick. 
He toiled for about three quarters of an hour, 
with short rests in between, and had made a hole 
about three feet deep, when suddenly his pick 
struck something hard, and Percival nearly 
whooped for joy. Proceeding with infinite care, 
he cleared the earth from the sides of what ap- 
peared to be a metal chest. It was not very large, 
but even so it required all his strength to lift it 
out of the hole. To his surprise, he found it was 
not locked. 

^ “I think he was in the act of pulling up the 
lid so as to see what the chest contained, tremb- 
ling at the thought of his good fortune, when a 
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rough voice hailed him aiul asked him what ke 
was about. I don’t know what you would have 
done in such a situation, but panic seized Kuppiak, 
Hastily shutting the lid down, he rolled the box 
up 'in his blanket, and seizing it ^with both hands, 
took to his heels. Nothing could have been more 
disastrous, for he was immediately pursued, and 
hampered as he was with the weight of the chest, ^ 
was soon overtaken •.md seized. I lis captor turned 
out to be a policeman going his rounds, and in 
spite of Mr. Kuppiah's iivdlgnasit remonstrances, 
he was hauled off to the Police .Station just like 

any common t hie 1. 

“K-uppiah's fury mav easily l>e pictured. He 
stormed and raved ami threatened, while in kis 
heart of hearts he was undergoing agonies oi 
misery at the thought ot how near he had been t( 
success, and htw unexpectcdlv his hopes had beet 
dashed to the ground. Hnt he little ktu-w whatwai 
in .store for hint! At the Police Station his ho; 
was examined, and ft. the ast..nishnrenf of every 
body, it was found to ct»ntain some ok! clothes 

which when unrolled, gave tort h a tcartul stcncl 

and revealed to the shocked g.i/e ot those wk 
looked on, a number ut human bones with tk 
decaying flesh still ciingii»g to some ut them. 
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“The next morning, the clothes were identified 
as belonging to Kendrajee, indeed as being the 
very ones which he had had on at the time of his 
disappearance, and not a soul doubted but that 
Kuppiah had done him foully to death, in order 
to gratify his passion for revenge. For the second 
time, then, Kuppiah was arrested on the charge of 
murdering Kendrajee, and on this occasion, he was 
committed to the Sessions for trial. 

“ I need not dwell on the details of the case, 
which may probably be known to you, for it made 
a great noise at the time. Undoubtedly, it looked 
very dark against Kuppiah, for the circumstantial 
evidence was all of it against him. What was he 
doing at dead of night on the maidan ? How did 
he come by the chest which contained the clothes 
worn by Kendrajee when he disappeared? Had he 
not threatened to take Kendrajee’s life? Every 
one of these questions pointed in one direction 
only, and every one of his actions assumed crimi- 
nal proportions in the sinister light now thrown 
upon them. It was in vain for him to talk of 
ghosts, and Bunnojee, and hidden treasure. Non- 
sense of that kind merely made the court laugh 
grimly. To tell you the truth, it looked as though 
the fellow would have had to swing. Even so 
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celebrated a barrister as ( Jru nt ing, ns ho was specially 
got down for his defence, could make no headway 
against the evidence. And, upon my word, I think 
Kuppiah would have been hanged (many have 
been sent to the gallows upon far less evidence), 
but for an event that ha[^pcned on t he very eve of the 
day fixed for pronouncing judgment on Kuppiah, 
And tkii ffiv/r the .utddnt ir-.ippe.trjihr of Keni 
rajee ! ” 

“What!” exclaimed .Sundararaj. 

“ Yes. Kendrajec reappeared as suvidenly as he 
had disappeared, perfect ly hale and hearty, andquite 
surprised to hear ot the commotion his absence 
had created. I thitik wc very siearly arrested him 
under the Section dealing with false pretences, for 
here was a fellow who was thought to he comfort- 
ably in his grave, sutldenK popping up as lively 
as ever, and, hv the mere fact of his presence, 
shattering the ingenious .tmi eialuirate theories the 
prosecution had so eontidenth put forward. Itwas 
really too had. It was almost wrtrsr than contempt 
of court. 

“Well, that was the end of that case. A more 
dramatic close cuuUi not have been imggind 
Kuppiah, I nerd hanily s.i\ , was discharged with- 
out a stain on his fair name, .itui the judge made 
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him a handsome apology, in the course of which 
he made also several scathing comments on the 
cocksureness of the prosecution and the smartness 
of the Police. I'hus did Kuppiah, who had borne 
the suspense of the trial with a remarkable stoi- 
cism, go forth again a free man.” 

“And is that the end of the story?” asked 
Sundararaj. 

“Not quite,” replied Cariappa, sadly. “The 
most astonishing part of it is still to come. It 
sounds incredible, but within less than a month of 
his release, Kuppiah received orders of promotion, 
promotion mind you, to a higher grade, and was 
transferred over the head of Ramalingam, to Jo- 
tadri, which is altogether a better place. 

“That’s the way things frequently happen,” 
said Sundararaj sagely. “Besides, I suppose the 
Department considered him to be a particularly 
efficient officer. That type of person usually is,” 
“Probably also,” I added, “ it was an attempt 
at some kind of a recompense to the man for all 

the trouble he had weathered. 

“Never mind!” said Visvanath cutting in, 
“ What I am anxious to know is more about the 
affhir of that ghost. Did you get any more parti- 

culars about that V 
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“Not for a long time” said Cariappa. “In fact, 
it was nearly two years later that I ran across Souri- 
nathan quite accidentally. We did not know each 
other, but it was not long before I realised I was 
talking to the man whom I had all along suspected 
of playing a part in the affair I have just narrated. 
And indeed it was so. He made no secret of it, but 
gave me a very vivid account of how Kcndrajee and 
he had carried through the ghost trick with the in- 
tention of paying Kuppiah back for all his enormities, 
and of how they had succeeded beyond their wildest 
dreams. ‘You have no idea,’ he told me, ‘ how far a 
little string and some black cloth, hacked up with a 
trifle in the way of mesmeric power, will go, in the 
ghost line. The real difficulty was to bribe Kuppiah’s 
servants into silence. But in the end we managed 
that, though it took quite a lot of money.’ Well, 
that, you see, was how the ghost was managed. 

“As for Kendrajee, he still !augh.s when he 
thinks of Kuppiah and how he became a vegetarian. 
I am afraid, however, that .Sourinathan is not 
quite so pleased at the thought that inadvertently 
he was responsible for Kuppiah’s promotion. ” 

“And is Kuppiah still a vegetarian?” I asked, 
“That seems to be the most entertaining part of 
your story, ” 
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“Curiously enough,” replied Cariappa. “He is; 
Kuppiah continues to be a disciple of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw.” 

“I am not surprised,” said Sundararaj r ising s 
“I suppose he finds that it comes cheaper, and 
further reduces his household expenses!” And 
he shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
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I f you do not l)clievc m the supernatural, you 
will probably laugh at thi';stor\ , ami attributethe 
incidents related, to perfecth natural cutises. You 
are, of course, at perfect lilirrfs to tio so. Per.soii- 
ally, 1 shoult! not ininvi it iti the least, as 1 keep 
an open mind myself on the subject . Moreover, 
my business just now is mereU to relate things as 
they* occurred. I vio not piotess t(j explain the 
facts, hut only to set t.hem ibnsn. 

Projterly enough. 1 think, t.hr begimimgsofiny 
story go hack to the ii.u when Major Benoy 
Kumar Sen, I). M. n,. .,f |.,.,si Tinara, an- 
nounced to hk young and vei v pretty wife his 
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intention of spending the Christmas holidays at 
Purugur. 

“Urmila,” he said to her, on that eventful 
morning, pushing his cup forward for more cofiee, 
“;I know where we shall spend Christmas this 
year. Can you guess?” 

“No, darling,” said Urmila, pouring out coffee 
for the third time, and pausing in the act to look 
fondly at her big husband, “ Where is it going to 
be? You are not thinking of running up to 
Madras, are you ? Because, if you are, I shouldn’t 
like it at all. Besides, you know the Boses have 
invited us to their place at Sakardog, and father 
half expects us to spend a few days with him at 
Cutchali.” 

“No, dear,” said Sen smiling, and sipping his 
colFee with evident relish, “Not Madras, nor 
Sakardog, nor Cutchali, but a place to which I 
have often" promised to take you and which at 
this part of the year will be quite heavenly. Now, 
can you guess?” 

“Purugur!” cried Urmila, half leaping out of 
her seat and clapping her hands with delight, “ It 
must be Purugur.” 

And then, she needs must run round to his 
chair, and put her arms round his neck from 
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behind, (a pretty habit, this, of hers, when particu- 
larly pleased), and nninnur in his ear, “0 you 
darling, I should love it! I low gooil you are!" 
Whether she kissed him at this point, 1 im rgaHj, 
not in a position to say, but there is a tair pre- 
sumption in hivour of it since they had been 
married hardly a year and you know how ridicu- 
lously such people ilo behave. 

“Yes, sweetheart," saiii Sen, turnintr his head 
aflfectionately rouiui to look at his absurd little 
wife, “ Purugur it is, anti Purugur it shall be. 
I think we shall have a splendid time. But now 
run away to your housekeeping.” he continued, 
“here comes the Boy with the tappals." 

So to Purugur they went, one evening, a few 
days later; to he more precise, tm the a at of 
December. 'Po the uninitiateti, I may here explain 
that the chief attraction of Purugur, which is 
twenty-seven miles out of Nannagg)!e, the Head- 
quarters of Hast 'Finara, is its Bvttigalow, which 
has the finest situation of any, not in the district 
merely, but in the Presidettcy. Perched upon a hill 
which drops a sheer thousaiu! tret down to the 
glorious valley and river below, it commands an’ 
unrivalled ami marvellous view, all round, of the 
peculiarly impressive ami beautiful scenery for 
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which East Tinara is deservedly famous. There 
is nothing to compare with it, except perhaps the 
Raja’s Seat at Mercara, but then there is only a 
seat there, not a bungalow. And the Purugur 
bungalow is one of the largest and finest maintain- 
ed by the District Board. 

Just outside the compound, and a little to the 
left of the bungalow, is the famous Sikshamookh 
or Punishment Rock, a beetling, hoary, weather- 
beaten crag, from which the earth falls clear away 
for eight hundred feet or more. This sheer, stu- 
pendous drop, is one of the sights of the district, 
and many are the legends associated with it. All 
of them agree in that the Mookh was used in 
olden times as a place of punishment (whence its 
name), from which criminals or prisoners taken in 
war were hurled to immediate perdition. On one 
occasion (so one legend runs) the king of a great 
city which flourished mightily in the valley below, 
(no one knows when, and even its ruins are not to 
be seen now) in conformity with a law which he 
himself had passed, whereby no man or woman 
above fifty should be allowed to live, thrust nearly 
a fourth of the population of his kingdom over the 
Rock. A proceeding, which, we are told, provoked 
the Gods to so much wrath, that in completion 
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of his work, they sent destruction on the 
remaining three-fourths of the people in the 
shape of a dreadful plague. A mysterious fire 
that started soon after, hurned the erstwhile 
maEnificent city to the ground, and men thereafter 
dreaded the spot as though it were an unholy 
place. But once in every twelve years (the legend 
is still my authority), for the sjuice of one night, 
the city came hack to life m all its ancient 
splendour and magniticenec, - a vcritahle City of 
Ghosts ! 

All this and more, Sen told l iriuila over again, 
as they drove along in their powerful car that 
golden afternoon. Their servants and peons had 
gone ahead of them by the morning bus with tkir 
things; so all they had to du was to motor up and 
take possession. h*he country through which they 
hummed along was enchantingly beautiful. Now 
the road wound slowly up the enteraUl hills, and 
now it unwound again, equally slowly, down 
to the golden valleys and t hatchet! villages, where 
little naked children gazed open-mouthed at them 
as they passed swiftly by. Above their hcatkin 
the perfect blue of the sky the hawks wheeled 
lazily. Never had the world seenmd so beautiful 
or so pleasing to the eyes of Urmila. 
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“ It will be glorious,” she said, edging closer up 
to her husband, “ It will be almost like another 
honeymoon, won’t it dearest?” 

“It will,” said Sen, smiling at her, “And talking 
of honeymoons, it won’t be the first time Purugur 
has been the scene of one. I have heard of at least 
three people who took their brides up there for 
their honeymoon. A wonderful place, as you will soon 
see. My only fear is,” and here his brow clouded, 
“that we may not have it all to ourselves. I do hope 
no one else will butt in, or has butted in already. 
I shall be wild if somebody has got there before us.” 

“ Let’s hope for the best,” said Urmila squeez- 
ing her husband’s hand, “ Something tells me that 
we shall have the place to ourselves.” 

“O does it?” exclaimed Sen, amused at his 
wife’s optimism. “ That’s all right then. Only you 
can never be sure, you know.” 

As it happened, however, it was all wrong. 
Urmila turned out a sad prophet, for when the 
car turned in at the gates of the bungalow, there 
seemed to prevail about it an unusual air of bustle, 
and many more people standing about than should 
have been the case if the place had been unoccu- 
pied. Sen fearing the worst, cursed the intruder in 
his heart, and groaned. 
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“Boy!” he called to his butler, who ranup 
with a ^ peon as the car came to a stop before the 
steps of the bvingalow, and his vokv though low 
was angry, “ Is there any one else stopping 
here?” 

“Yes vSar” said the Ibn . "Verv sorry Sar, hut 
Depity Supraint, Mr. Hellal coitie vesterday morn- 
ing, talcing best room, Sar.” 

“ Damn ! " said Sen, between his teet h, “ And how 
long is he stopping?” 

“Not going ten days Sar,” replied the Boy. 

“ Damn I” said Sen again, now gi'-'ing up all hope. 
The intruder in question was a Jain with whom he 
had merely a noilding acquaitit ance . '1 'he i'oiiceman's 
reputation was nett leto ipaovi, .utsi seif,iin dark 
stories concerning him w-ere eorrent in the district 
Sen’s annoyance at the lellttw’'. unexpected pre- 
sence there may therefore be easily imagined. 

Urmila wht) had tacffulU been admiring the 
scenery during this little mitburs! {all good wives 
are like that; she tmt indeed w.ts deeply disappoint- 
ed at finding the bungalow miupied, only woman- 
like did not show it} now turned round. “Never 
mind, dearest,” she s»i*i, soothingjy. “hNe will 
make the best of it, (.“ome, let us get out, and 
after a wash, you must take mr about ami show me 
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all the things to be seen. What a wonderful place!” 
she added, as she stepped out. “It surpasses all 
ray expectations.” 

I wish to pass over the next half hour, duringwhich 
Sen’s anger and disappointment gradually cooled 
down. He felt more reconciled to the situation 
after a cup of tea, and began to look at things more 
cheerfully. It was this, I suppose, which made it 
possible for him to return, almost pleasantly, the 
greeting of Mr. Belial, who, as it chanced, met 
them in the verandah as they were stepping out for 
a short stroll. 

“Hope you are comfortable,” said Mr. Belial 
acknowledging his introduction to Urmila by a 
bow, “It is very pleasant here now, though a little 
chilly in the morning, but perhaps your side being 
more protected, you may not feel it so much. 
My side is more open — ” 

“ If you would rather have our room,” interrapted 
Sen quickly, determined not to lose any oppor- 
tunity of getting the better room, “we shall be 
only too glad to let you have it, and shouldn t 
mind in the least moving over into yours. In spite 
of its openness I should prefer it. So—” 

“Oh no!” said Mr. Belial “ I cannot think of 
depriving you of your room. Still if you prefer 
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mine, I have no objection ut all to exchanging with 
you. Not to-day, it is too late; but tomorrow,. yes, 
certainly!” 

It was Sen’s turn to deprecate, but Mr. Belial 
was not to be put off. He seemed importunately 
obliging, and it looked almost a pity, to disappoint 
him, though the man’s kindness made Sen feel 
just a little ashamed ol himselt. 

“ If you want anything hv way of furniture," was 
Mr. Belial's parting reipicst, •> ['lease don’t hesitate 
to take it from my side. 1 have more than I want.” 

“^uitea decent fellow," said Sen, as he w'alked 
along, pointing out the glories of the scenery to 
Urmila; “Seems to be a gmui sort, though from 
what I have heard about lutti, i should have 
expected just the oj'jHtsitr.’’ 

Urmila smiled, atui said n.otimnp She indeed 
had not liked the looks ut the man, nor the 
manner in which he had ga/ed at her. She was, 
however, only too ha}»j<v that her tmshand had 
regained his cheerUtlness, and was prepared to 
enjoy herself to the utmost. I'urugur to her was as 
enchanting as fairyland. 

Over the next thirty-six hotirs, though from one 
point of view they arc impuriant to iity story, I do 
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not propose to linger. Sen and Urmila, now quite 
reconciled to their room, preferred, the next 
morning, to stay where they were. Mr. Belial was 
busy the whole of the day seeing people and 
conducting enquiries, but in the afternoon, on 
their invitation, he joined them at tea on the 
Mookh, a thrilling experience for Urmila. The 
legends were gone over once more, Mr. Belial 
proving a mine of information on the subject. 
He was an interesting talker, and among other 
things told them of a dastardly murder case into 
which he had been investigating, and in which a 
prominent Jain, belonging to a very ancient and 
highly influential family, was deeply involved. 
He gave them to understand, with a keen and 
almost revolting sense of satisfaction, that it was a 
hanging matter, and that his enquiries having been 
most successful, conviction was certain. 

“The fellow calls himself a descendant of the 
old Kings” he said, contemptuously. “If the 
truth were told, 1 am that myself, but what good 
has it done me? Why, if the rascal had lived in 
! the days of the merry monarch of whom we have 
been talking, they would simply have pushed him 
off this rock.” And pointing dramatically down the 
precipice he kicked a large pebble over. Urmila 
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watched the pebble go singing down, until she 
could see it no more, and shuddered to think of 
the fate of a man condemned to be hurled down in 
the same manner- 

“And talking of that pleasant custom,” conti- 
nued Mr. Belial, “Don’t you think that there is 
something queer about this place? I have been 
feeling it ever since I came here. Something in the 
atmosphere, you know, a kind of eeriness. Never 
felt that way before. A sense of invisible people 
moving and whispering about you. It was_ most 
pronounced this morning, when I was interviewing 
some people in connection with this very case. Also, 
for the last two nights, my rest has been very dis- ; 
turbed, and I am usually a good sleeper. All non- 
sense of course, but it has never happened before.” 

Sen said he had felt nothing. He had slept as 
well as usual, if anything, better. No, there was 
nothing eerie for him there. He liked the place,; 
and frankly revelled in it. And so, he was sure, did 
Urraila. It must be Mr. Belial’s imagination .. . 
Urmila, however, looked thoughtful, and said 
nothing. 

They turned back to the bungalow before dark, 
for fear of snakes, and when they were together 
again, Urraila told. Sen something that had been 
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worrying her. She too, it seemed, had felt some- 
thing rather unusual about the place, and her sleep 
also, had been disturbed the night before. She 
iiad moreover been awakened in the night by 
hearing moans and cries which seemed to come 
from Mr. Belial’s room, and turning to her 
husband had found him missing. Sen heard with 
astonishment, of how his wife had discovered 
the door open, and himself standing on the 
verandah steps in the pale moonlight, while 
low dreadful sounds proceeded from the other 
room. Urmila had led him back to bed and 
closed the doors, and had refrained from mention- 
ing it till then, so as not to make him uneasy. 
He himself did not remember anything at all, but 
thought he had slept very well indeed, and had 
only a confused memory of certain interminable 
dreams. The news of his sleep-walking, however, 
disturbed him greatly. He thought he had cured 
himself of it six months back, but this was evi- 
dently a relapse. Poor Urmila, he thought, what 
a shame her rest should have been spoiled. He 
hoped he would not walk again in his sleep, but 
he could not at all be sure. One fortunate circums- 
tance was that Urmila was accustomed to his 
walking, or had been accustomed; but it was 
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a pity all tho sanu- that her sleep should bt 
disturbed. 

That night Bellars cries and moans increased, 
became louder, aiui Sen walked in his sleep again, 
and walked further. I'rfnila tonrui him this time 
near the comptnuu! wall ludkini- fixedly in the 
direction of .Sikshaimnik. Next morning, he was,a8 
before, completely unconscious <if his nocturnal 
wanderings, Inif h:ui a clearer memory of his 
dreams most of which ceiitrrdi round the rock. He 
was, indeed, more distressed than ever that their 
holiday was being spoilt in this ntanner. 

Nothing of note happetied that day. Mr. Belial 
seemed even busier than usual with his interviews 
and inquiries. .-V continuous stream of visitors 
seemed to besiege his side ot the burrgalow. 

Sen and I’rmila strolirv! ou* in the evening, 
and did a Indsk live miles, returning with enormous 
appetites. ;\t dinner, unseen }^v his wife, Sen mixed 
a sleeping draught with her lemonade, so as to en- 
sure her rest that night -it h ast . atnl a little later 
took orjc himself. .\s a restilt, rrmila slept 
soundly all ttighi. 1 hr onU effect the draught 
seemed to has'e on him was to render his dreams 
more vivid and wonderful. Hr certainly remem- 
bered them very distinctly the next morning. Hj 
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seemed to begin dreaming almost the moment he 
closed his eyes. 

At first, he appeared to be walking along the 
crowded streets of a strange but large and popu- 
lous city. Although it was night the people seemed 
to be all out of doors, and in a very excited condi- 
tion. They were all shouting and gesticulating in 
a strange tongue, which though difficult to follow, 
was not unfamiliar; and all of them seemed to be 
going in one direction. From what he could gather, 
it seemed that somebody had organized a plot 
against the Kings’s life, an act of Treason, which 
having been discovered, was to be punished from 
the Sikskamookh. I'his, he learned, was not so 
frequent an affair as it had been of old. Indeed, 
few in that generation had witnessed such an exe- 
cution, the last one having taken place twenty 
nine years before. Their King, who professed to 
be civilized, had, it seemed, on his accession to the 
throne, signalized his emancipation from barba- 
rism by a decree that all executions should thence- 
forward be conducted in the town itself, by an 
executioner equipped with an axe ; but the present 
case was exceptional, and as the King wanted to 
make an example of the traitor (who turned out in 
the end to be a distant relation of His Majesty), 
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the old Kock. which c«nld he seen tur away towering 
in the moonlight, was to he the senu- of action, 

.\s the crowd jostled him ahmg, Sen hecamein- 
feted with the excitment. rresently, he entered 
what seemed a large stinare. already filled toils 
fullest caracitv wi»h reogle. Near to him was a 
high scaffolding on which was a hroad platform 
covered with black, and as he entered, a trumpet 
was blown three times. presumahK to call for 
silence. A man m a da/zHng unitonn then stepped 
forward, and unrolling a large scroll proceedeilto 
read out in a Imul voice what seemcii to Sen like 
■1 list of the crimes m! the oflriuier, .is well as the 
punishment which the King had decided should 
he inflicted on him. By the side ot this herald, in 
a kind of cage, sttKni, or rather crouched, the 
criminal; and as he Imiked at the man. their eyes 
met, and yam may imagine Sen's astonishment 
when he recogmseil in him m«» .1 /-cr,o.M i/iJii 

Mr. Ikiiai, th( M»r^nit{ftt.unl «/ 

The expression on His face w'as one u! angui,sh 
and terror, and Sen turned his eyes away veri- 
much pu//!ed to uccount for this marvellous cum- 
cidcncc. Soon, the proebmation came to an end, 
with a vigofou* exhorutbn to the citi/ciis to he 
loyil and trwei *»«* received with a great 
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shout, which showed how heartily the people 
approved of the retribution decreed for the traitor. 
The cage with its victim was then swung on to an 
elephant, which proceeded to make its way through 
the crowd. The procession then slowly began to 
move forward, Sen along with it, down the 
streets and up the side of the hill, to where the 
Rock of Doom waited in the silent night. That 
slow walk uphill was a nightmare, but in the end 
they reached the summit, and Sen forced his way 
to the nearest place he could reach on the Rock. 
Far below, a myriad lights twinkled in the valley, 
showing the city which he had just left. Truly a 
great and a magnificent city, he thought. 

The ceremony he witnessed on the rock there, 
was simple, but impressive. The cage was carried 
to the foot of a tall post planted at the very edge 
of the rock, and from which a rope dangled. To 
this, the cage was fastened at its four upper 
corners, its occupant whimpering and moaning all 
the while for mercy. A number of priests then 
ranged themselves about it, and chanted a long 
mournful dirge, which grew louder and more ap- 
pealing in tone as it came to an end in a shrill 
crescendo of cries, that died sadly away amongst 
the answering hills. 
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The cage was next swung up, so that it 
hung suspended over the edge of the cliff above 
the heads of all, and every eye was strained upon 
the figure of the condemned man, who sprawled 
on the bottom of it in a sudden access of helpless 
terror. Then, while every spectator held his 
breath, the chief of the priests stepped forward, 
and raising his hands above his head, uttered three 
times in a loud voice, so that all could hear: 

“FOR TBEACHBB-T, DISLOYALTY 
and TREASON! RNOW ALLl- 
HOW THE RIHG PDNISHHS!” 

And as the words rang out lor the thiid time,; 
the bottom of the cage seemed to drop out, and ; 
its occupant went hurtling down the precipice,: 
while such a shriek burst forth from his lips as 
would have raised the dead. 

The piercing scream of the victim as he fell, 
rent the night air, and seemed to be echoed from 
a hundred places. It made the blood in Sen’s veins 
tingle, and it was with this sound in his ears that 
he woke suddenly to find himself standing only a 
few feet from the terrible precipice. For a moment 
he reeled with the suddenness of the shock; then 
everything came back to him. Instinctively he 
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looked about for the vast concourse which had 
witnessed the execution along with him, but the 
moon threw its pale light on rock and grass alone. 
Next, he looked down into the valley, but where 
a short while ago had been the blaze of a great 
and wonderful city, now all was dim, and only the 
river shone like dull lead in the distance. Then he 
carefully approached the edge of the rock and 
looked down into the depths, but he saw only the 
moon-blanched earth far far below, and heard noth- 
ing but the mournful wind as it sighed past him. 

Suddenly, with a shudder, he realised that he 
had been dreaming, as well as sleep-walking. 
Trembling to think how near destruction he had 
come, he picked his way thoughtfully back to the 
bungalow. Passing by Mr. Belial’s room he noticed 
that all was quiet. Urmila too was sleeping soundly 
and peacefully. For that at least he was thank- 
ful .... 

Both he and Urmila awoke later than usual the 
next morning, she, refreshed and feeling better for 
the peaceful night she had spent, he, none the 
worse for his midnight adventure, but with a start- 
lingly vivid recollection of his dream. For some 
time, he was in two minds about telling Urmila 
about it, but in the end he decided to do so, partly 
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because he had made up his mind to leave the 
bungalow and move on to another, a few miles 
further away. He had come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Belial was right, and that there was sometlung 
eerie about this place, which was responsible per- 
haps for his somnambulistic relapse. 

Urmila heard a graphic description of her hus- 
band’s dream, and shuddered, poor thing, to think 
what a narrow escape he had had from walking 
right over the Mookh. His idea of leaving the 
place, made, therefore, a ready appeal to her, and 
she fell in with the plan only too gladly. 

And so, within an hour of breakfast, they pack- 
ed up and were ready to depart. As they were 
leaving, Sen noticed quite a crowd of persons wait- 
ing to see Mr. Belial, who, he thought, had evi- 
dently another busy day before him. Not wishing 
to go away without bidding good-bye to him, he 
looked into his room with that purpose in mind, 
but found he was not in. Calling up one of 
the orderlies, he asked him where his master 
was. 

The man saluted smartly. “Not knowing Sar” 
he said. “ Supraint not return from morning round. 
Come soon now Sar” he added, “Already too late 
getting.” 
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“Oh well!” said Sen turning away, “I shan’t 
wait for him. Better to leave a note saying good- 
bye.” And this he did. 

So it was that Urmiia and Sen went away to 
Bidrigolle, where they found an excellent little 
bungalow, as tidy and well-kept as one could wish 
for, set on the summit of a stretch of rolling up-land, 
and commanding delicious views of the surrounding 
green-carpeted hills. Here they were perfectly 
happy, and at ease. Urmila’s restlessness vanished, 
and Sen’s somnambulistic tendencies disappeared 
as marvellously as they had asserted themselves. 
For three days they had a splendid time 
of it. 

It was on the evening of the third day that news 
reached them of the death of Mr. Belial, and of 
how his body, crushed and mangled out of recog- 
nition, had been discovered at the foot of Siksha- 
mookh late in the afternoon of the very day they 
had left the Purugur Bungalow. Urmiia and Sen 
looked at each other with horrified eyes. It was 
Urmiia who first found her tongue. 

“Your dream ! ” she cried, “Your dream ! it was 
true ! ” 

Sen shivered at the recollection. “ It must have 
been,” he said. 
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True or not, the joy seemed to have gone out 
of their holiday, and they decided to return home. 
They did so, the next morning, by a rather round- 
about route which they took so as to avoid the 
scene of the tragedy. 

My story, as I need hardly say, ends here. The 
facts are as I have stated them, make of them 
what you will. It is no business of mine to go 
further. But I may perhaps frame two questions 
which no doubt have already suggested themselves 
to you. 

In the first place, how did Belial come by his 
death ? Was it an accident, as represented at the 
inquest? -Or was it suicide?— Or again, was it 
murder ? — ' 

Secondly, what is to be made of Sen’s dream? 
What was the city which he visited? And what 
relation do the events of his dream bear to the 
tragedy that actually occurred ? 

Sen, if you ask him, will swear to you that he 
was actually on the spot when poor Belial met hh 
death. He will laugh at you if you suggest that it 
was either an accident or a case of suicide, and will 
express his firm belief that it was really a case of 
Retribution. He will remind you of the legend of 
the city of Ghosts that came to life once every 
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[^•elve years tor the space of one night. He will 
Ijlso explain to y<ni his curious theory that the 
•hosts hud revenged themselves upon Belial for 
the pari he had played in attempting to prove the 
wilt of one of his own kindred. 

However that may be, the fact remains that 
jsa result of Helhd’s death the case against the 
Jescendant of the Jain kings broke down complete- 
ly. As 1 said, if you ti« not believe in the super- 
natural, you will probably laugh at my story, and 
laugh at Sen too and his sleep-walking dreams. 
Personatlv. I shouldn’t mind your laughter at all, 
because, as 1 told you, 1 keep an open mind my- 
self on the subject; but I shouldn’t advise you to 
do it before Hen, l«causc he is rather touchy on 
the subject . 
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m Tisdom,” observed Pacheco to me tke 
'V« other day, and Pacheco is nothing if not 
wise, “is the essence of foolishness!” It was out 
usual evening walk, and I could see that my friend 
was inclined to be sententious. 

« Pacheco,” I said, looking slyly up at his vener 
able profile, “ if that is tnf*%. you must have beet 

very foolish in your time!” Ijgps. 

“ Very! ” said Pacheco. "H^ever, I was no 
thinkingof myself but of Shamun and Mini, whei 
I made that statement. The story—” 

“If Pacheco is about to tell a story,” interrupt 
ed Viswanath, our Munsiff, who sometimes joine 
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os in our stroll, and had on this occasion come up 
snawares, “then surely I am in luck. And what an 
exquisite evening too! Come Pacheco, I am just in 
the mood for a story!” 

‘‘And so am I,” I added, “besides I am very 
curious to know who this Shamun and Mini 
are.” 

“The view from that hill, over there,” said 
Pacheco, pointing to an eminence a mile away, “is 
marvellous beyond description. I will tell you all 
about Shamun on the way.” 

And so we walked on, Pacheco’s majestic and 
austere figure between us; and I dare say the people 
who turned their heads to look back at him imag- 
ined that he was delivering a discourse on religion 
to two of his disciples. At any rate, they could scar- 
cely have suspected that he was merely relating a 
pathetic little story of love. But I anticipate. 

“Shamun,” began Pacheco, “is rather an odd 
contraction for LakshmaHan, but I have known the 
boy ever since he was a year old, and he has never 
been called anything else, in the circle, that is, of 
his friends and his relations. His father, who is at 
present Sub-Judge in a place that shall be name- 
less, is an old and valued friend, and Shamun, his 
only son, has been a particular favourite of mine. 
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A beautiful little hoy he used to he, with curly 
hair, and sparkling mischievous eyes, and many 
are the incidents that crowd into my mind of the 
merry times we have h;ui together, ‘('ho-cho' he 
u.sed to call me in the tiays when he could do little 
more than lisp, and ‘Cho-cho* 1 am to him still, 
Well, he grew up into a fine strapping lad that did 
your eyes good (t) look upon, ami astonished us all 
by his pluck and daring, and although we were 
rather alarmed at first at the high spirit thus mani- 
fested, we could nut hut aiimire him all the more 
for it, particularly as we always found him 
generous to a fault, and so good tempered. 1 don’t 
think even his father was so prt»ud of him as I 
was. I still have a very perfect rectdicction of the 
day he receis'ed news of having passed his Inter- 
mediate examination, and how elated he was at the 
idea of jenning a college in Madras. And to 
Madras he went, full of' hope and expectation, 
leaving behind no one more sorrowful than myself. 
Well, Providence tcmjwrs the wind, it is said, to 
the shorn lamb. 'Phrec weeks after Shamun left 
us, i received news of the death of a niece in 
Bombay, She died bet|ucathing to mv care her 
sole daughter, a girl of sixteen, w ho had just passed 
the Matriculation examination. 1 was only toogy, 
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as you may imagine, to give a home to the mother- 
less girl, and Mini, from the day she entered my 
household, was complete mistress of it. Indeed, 
she was so pretty and had such a charming smile, 
and such winning ways, that nobody could resist 
her. We were only too glad to do the least service 
for her, and from the very first I fell completely 
under the fascination of her grave dark eyes, and 
her shy sweet manner. Almost immediately, she 
assumed the reins of government in my household 
-you know what a lonely life mine has been !— and 
l ean hardly put in words the difference her pre- 
sence made in the home. She and I were a great 
deal together, and it was not long before I dis- 
covered that she was as wise as she was beautiful. 
But what impressed me even more was her quiet 
gravity, her womanly sweetness and simplicity, 
“‘Grandfather,’ she said to me one day — it was 
two weeks after her arrival, and we were sitting out 
on the verandah of my little house just before re- 
tiring to bed. ‘ Who is Shaniun? ’ ” 

I was so startled by the suddenness of the question 
that I was u nable to reply to it for a whole minute. 
Also, I was conscious of a sense of guilt. Mini had 
so occupied my attention during these days that 
Shamun had insensibly retired into the back-ground. 
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“‘The Other day,’ continued Mini before I could 
speak, ‘I was dusting and arranging your table, 
when I came across a photograph, and underneath 
it was written, in such a had hand, I could 
scarcely read it, fu Gho i-im fnm iyhmun. He 
looked such a nice hoy, I have been wanting to 
ask you about him ever sitice.* And her great 
dark eyes looked interrogatively at me. 

“‘Mini,’ I said, looking liown at her, for she sat 
on the ground with her head resting on my knees, 
‘Shamun is a very ilcar frieiul ; he is my god-son 
in fact. At present hr is away at college in Madras, 
He brought me that phof<jgraph the tiay before he 
went away.’ 

“‘And he calls you i'ho cho, grand-father?' 
asked Mins next. ' What a pretty name! May I call 
you that too? ’ 

“‘Of course you may, my dear,' I said stroking 
her soft cheek. ‘ In fact I should prefer it.' She was 
silent for a long time after that, ga/ing wistfully 
at the stars, but her voice was very tender when 
she said good-night to me. ‘(nMni-night, Cho-cho,’ 
she murmured, pressing my hand to her cheek, and 
raing, went swiftly indoors. Ami that is how 1 
came to he Cho-cho to Imth these young people." 

We had in the meantime arrived at the fotkof 
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the hill from which Pacheco had promised us so 
pleasing a view. We climbed to the top in silence, 
and indeed the panorama that lay spread out be- 
fore us as we stood with our backs to the sweeping 
winds, was magnificent. I turned almost with a 
sigh from the contemplation of the endless succes- 
sion of green-clothed valleys and hills, amidst which, 
a river of purest gold wound like a snake. 

“Now for the rest of your story, Pacheco,” I 
said, “we shall sit under that beautiful banyan and 
listen to it. So we shall have this wonderful view 
before us all the time.” 

“Yes,” agreed Viswanath almost gratefully, for 
he appeared to be a trifle out of breath. “ Yes. I 
am most eager to hear what happened to these 
)roung people when they met.” 

“The usual thing, of course,” said Pacheco, 
when we had seated ourselves in the shade of the 
tree I had pointed out. I was most curious myself 
about the result. I will not deny that I had already 
begun to cherish a hope — you know what I mean! 
Well, the very day that Shamun returned from 
Madras for his holidays, he met Mini, and I could 
see it was a case of love at first sight for both. 
Most people have no belief in this kind of thing 
nowadays, Cupid and his quiver being quite out of 
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fashion in an ago t»f mental pnjccssfs and psycho- 
analv.sis. However, Shamun aiui Mini were old- 
fashioned, I sup{Hwe, and they tel! in love with 
each other madly from the very beginning. They 
contrived to meet almost es’eiy day, and were 
miserable whet! apart . With every morn their love 
grew tenderer, with every eve deeper and tenderer 
still ; he might nt»t in lunise, field, or garden stir, 
hut her full shape wtmld all his seeing till, and his 
continual voice was pleasanter t«> her than noise of 
trees or hidden rill. ! am quotmp,. of course; Keats, 
if 1 am not mistaken, .\ii\huw it is trot a subject 1 
wish to dilate upon. the ssnipioms are well 
known, and have been accuratrlv reetirdcd by poets 
of all ages and all nations. Htif \ ou are wrong if 
you imagine that everythsttg wetif as smoothly and 
happily as it should have gone. Few things in 
this world happen rsavtly as we wiiuld have them. 
A gottd thing toil when Viui vuine to think of it. 
In this particular case there was irouHlc from tke 
very start. Shamun's father, when he got wind of 
the aftttif, was furitnis; Shamun's tool her was scar- 
cely les« distracted. Thrie was a scene. Tears, 
entreaties, I hrcats,c»mfnafuis, drfutue, tears again, 
the weary rouml of all iUimrstic hroil. The whole 
blame, nalurallv, fell on ms shouUkrs. I did my 
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best to bring niy old friend to look at the posi- 
tion from a different point of view. But he was 
adamant, and f nearly lost my temper. The up- 
shot of the affair was that Shamun went back to 
college two days sooner thari he would have other- 
wise, and a more pitiful countenance than his at 
the time of saying tarewell to me, T have never 
seen, and liave no wish to see. \ 

‘“^Cho-cho," he said, and the tears were not far 
away, though f could see he was trying to be very 

brave. ‘Cho clio, you must do what you can with 

my father. He seems very hard— -and mother! I 
don’t understand- 

‘ Every thing will come right,’ I said attempting 
to be cheerful, ‘ leave it to me. And don’t let this 
interfere with your studies.’” 

“ Nothing like good advice in season, you knowy 
even though you feel it is not going to be taken. 
Well, it wsas three months’ hard w'ork to get over 
the prejudices of the boy’s parents, but I managed 
it in the end; though looking back on things now, 

1 think it was Mini who did the trick, really. 
They took such a liking to her, and that helped 
to smooth things out ever so much. The next time 
Shamun carnc hack from Madras, peace had been 
established and a happier couple you could not 
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think of. They rc;ui i'oclry all day, a thing 
Shamun had had a hcalthv abhorrence of until 
then, and when they had mifhing else to do, look- 
ed into each other’s eyes, and were content. Strange 
proceedings, I atimit, and certainly looked askance 
at by everybody else, {hit that is love, i suppose." 

There was quite a tender lip,ht in I’acheco’s 
eyes, as he paused to follow the Hight of a hawk 
wheeling in the blue skv over the green valley 
that lay beneath us. 

“I am afraid," he went on, “that 1 do not get 
along fa.st enough with nu story. Ihit love is a sub- 
ject that always has nutved nu- to the depths. To 
resume, however. The sky of our young lovers was 
as bright and cloudless as the one before us, and 
it was decided that they should be married directly 
after Shamun look his iiegree. which meant a year 
of waiting, hut it was a \e.ir fh.it sped by on rosy 
hours. Shamun wrote lung letters to Mini, none 
of which the little mins, showed me, hut I could 
tell how happy she was; and she replied to them 
doubtless at equal length. We will skip over this 
period as it was interesting imly to the two chiefly 
concerned, and I will ask you to imagine them 
within a month of the happy day. N'otacloudto 
disturb their happiness, mind, when Sharaun’s 
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mother was suddenly attacked by a malignant 
fever. She was seriously ill for quite a number of 
days, and it was a very anxious period for every- 
body. But the day came, when the doctor pro- 
nounced her to be out of danger, and as fate would 
have it, it was the very day on which Shamun’s 
marriage was to have been celebrated. You can 
very well imagine what a relief the recovery was 
to everyone concerned, and how in the joy of it 
most other things were forgotten. Not so the 
marriage, of course, which having been postponed, 
was now fixed for another day. The delay, a 
matter of six weeks or so, did not mean much. 
But the fates were very hard upon these two 
lovers, for within a fortnight of this second day, 
the mother sickened again (a relapse, the doctor 
called it), nor did she survive this new attack. 
Death came, the irony of it is very strange, on the 
exact day, almost in the exact hour for which the 
marriage had been fixed, and I will leave to your 
imagination the misery it brought in its train. 
Shamun’s father was prostrated with sorrow. 
Shamun himself was almost frantic with grief, for 
he had been tenderly attached to his mother; 
ind Mini, poor little Mini, nearly broke her 
heart with the pain of seeing her beloved suflfer. 
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I'hc strain, however, proved too great for Sbamun, 
and it was he who tot*k t<* his Hed next. Halt way 
through his illnes.s Mini too was laid up. The next 
to fall ill was Shaimin's father. A very unhappy 
time it was, very, very unhappy." 

The recollection of it appeared to overcome 
I’acheco, for he stopped, and almost fell into a 
reverie. I did not like to ilisturh hint, hut Viswa- 
nath .seemed to have no such scruples. 

“Hurry up, I’acheett," he exciainted, “or else 
there will he an epidemic very soon." 

This brought Pacheco to with a start, but he 
smiled at the witticism. “ Yes," he suit!, apparently 
taking up my friend’s thought, *• though not quite; 

1 was taken ill too, but w r all rcctivercd. Yet what 
a hopeless, grey storld it was, particularly for 
Shamun and Mini, to which we rriurned! The 
marriage, f>f course, had tt» be postponed again- 
For a year, at the very least, it was unthinkable. 
The probletn was what Shamiiis should do in 
the meantintc. It was the «b>cinr who solved 
this. He insisted on a complete change for 
Shatnun, who had suffered most from the 
attack, and hinted at a voyage among other 
things. So, very suddenly, it was settled that! 
Shtmun should go to England to continue 
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lis studies at Oxford. It was also decided that he 
hould return to us for his first long vacation, and 
hen if all things went well, he could be married 
3 Mini. Quite a month was taken up in making 
reparations for Shamun’s departure, but it passed 
11 too soon. I will draw a veil over the anguish of 
le two lovers at parting. It nearly broke their 
earts .... For days, after Shamun had left us, 
lini was as one dead. She went about the house 
ce a ghost, with pale drawn face, and eyelids 
:avy with weight of unshed tears. Poor thing, it 
is pitiable to see her suffer so. But there was no 
;lp for it. The worst of our sorrows are such as 
ve to be endured alone. I daresay Shamun was 
exactly the same condition. At any rate, his first 
ters posted at Aden, conveyed that impression. 
)u will naturally imagine that Mini thereafter 
ed in the letters that she received, and that Mail 
f became the most important day in the week. It 
s so. Within a few weeks, to all outward appear- 
:es. Mini had become her old self, not quite so 
rry, perhaps, and apt to be a little dreamy at 
les, but still Mini. She was very often with Sha- 
n’s father, and indeed it looked as though a 
nmon loss had brought the two very close 
ether.” 
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« Well,” continued Pacheco, after a slight pause 
“six months went by in this more or less negative 
fashion, and Shaimui setit us every week glowing 
accounts of Oxford, his life there, the friends he 
had made, everythitjg in fact which he thought 
would interest us. Ami then, almost imperceptibly, 
we began to perceive a chanp,e in the spirit of his 
letters; a certain want rtf warmth, of freshness, of 
candour, became gradually noticeable, until we were 
no longer in any dtntbt o{ it, tor lus once voluminous 
messages grew scantier and scantier, tiwindled into 
irregularity, and then stopped altogether. Mini, of 
course, was the first to notice the change. I well re- 
member the day she came to me with a grave 
troubled face, and stood In my chair, quite unsbleto 
put into words that which she scanted to say. ‘Mini, 
my child,* I said, startled by the pallor of her 
countenance, ‘w hat is t he tnatter? Yuu look very ill!'" 
‘“f am mst ill, Cho dun' she replied, with a 

pitiful smile him it went to my heart, that 

smile!-'! only want to know whether Shimun 
has written to you this week.’ *' 

*“No,' I said, 'not this week; hut he has 
written tojoif, hasn't he’' ” 

“'No, Chu'cho,* she replied, and 1 saw the tom 
start into her eyes at the words. ‘ It is three weeks 
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now since I received a letter from him. What can 
be the matter with him?’” 

“‘Nothing at all, my dear,’ I said, taking her 
band and patting it, ‘ but, if you are very anxious, 
we can cable to him and find out what is 
wrong.’ Poor girl ! Of course she was very anxious ! 
We were all very anxious. So cable we did. No 
reply came, but I received a letter by the very 
next mail, in which Shamun wished me to tell his 
father that his tutors were against his returning 
home for the summer holidays, and that he him- 
self had decided to put ofF his return until a more 
convenient opportunity presented itself. Not a 
word about Mini, mind, in the whole of the letter. 
It put me into such a passion— I do not think I 
have ever been so angry in my life ! It was easy 
enough to read between the lines. The boy’s head 
had been turned by something or somebody, and 
the old ties that had bound him, the old affections, 
had fallen away. Is it not strange that a few brief 
months should have worked so great a change? 
I carried the letter to the boy’s father without 
delay, and it put him into nearly as great a rage 
as I had been in. 

“ ‘ If things are as we suspect,’ he said, after he had 
cooled down a little, ‘ something has to be done at 
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once. But what on earth are we to do? <), curse 
the day 1 decided to send the fottl to h'.ngland.’” 

“‘Think of that poor girl, Pacheco,’ he burstout 
immediately afterwards, ‘think of the suffering 
this is going cause her. O the scamp! the 
scamp!’ ” 

“<My dear old fricrui,’ I saiil, ’let us not do 
anything hastily, ft does look tike u had case, but 
let us not make it worse hy acting precipitately. 
We will think over this matter for a day, and then 
come to a decision. Meanw bile, wr will say nothing 
to Mini. 1 will sec you again early in the morning 
tomorrow,’ And so I left him to try and think 
out tor myself a solution tt) out tlifhculty. It was 
my friend himself who provided the solution. He 
burst into my rotmi late that very evening. 

“‘Pacheco,* he said with a fierce thump on 
the table, *! know what ! am going to do. 
I am going to send that girl to England to 
find out what is wrong. She has fifty times 
the sense he has, and if anybmSy can bring 
him round, it's she.’ This tribute to Mini’s 
powers would have Iwen very pleasing but for the 
gravity of the situation. At first I was apprehen- 
sive of the results of such a course of action as 
that suggested hy my frierui, but I was soon 
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brought round to see things with his eyes, and we 
decided that it was the best thing to do under the 
circumstances. I will not dwell on Mini’s grief, 
when we put the matter before her, nor upon her 
doubts and fears when we told her what we had 
resolved upon doing. Like the very plucky girl 
she was, she agreed very soon to our plans. You 
probably wonder how we could think of sending a 
girl all by herself to such a distant country as 
England. I assure you it was a real difficulty with 
us, but happily for us and for Mini, it so happened 
that a Zamindar friend of mine and his wife deci- 
ded just about this time to go to Europe— a thing 
they had long been wanting to do, and they were 
only too glad to take charge of Mini as far as 
London. In fact, they were quite enthusiastic 
about the venture, when they heard the whole 
story. I was happy to think that Mini was in such 
good hands, and indeed, they proved very kind and 
helpful friends to her. And so Mini too went away 
from us.” 

“ This is becoming quite exciting,” said Viswa- 
nath looking at Pacheco, who had paused reflec- 
tively, “it reminds me of the fairy story in which 
■ the little maiden coming from market drops one of 
her rolls of butter down the hill, and then sends 
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the remuiniijg one ntter it to t’md ovit where the 

first one went/’ 

“Ha, ha, my tVieiui." said Pacheco, “wait till 
you hear the eiul ut tny story and you will see 
then what wisdom there is even in fairy tales. To 
resume. Mini’s friends were so good as to go with 
her to Oxfoni, bur they happened ti> arrive a week 
before the begin n ini* of the sujninrr term, and so 
found that Khanmn was not ijt residence. Butin 
that week they vvcrc able to get a great deal of 
information as to Shamun's doings. He had been 
ijuitc steady at the beginning, Init had been seen 
of late very inudi in the t.oinp.iny of a young 
bdy, whom further lnvrstig.ition revealed to be a 
fascinating widow with artistic pretensions, a very 
disquieting fact in itself. !t w.is clear, of course, 
that his new surnmmiings h.ui eompletcly altered 
the boy’s outlook, .md that he h.ui forgotten Mini 
under the s|tdi of this new woman. t)n the dav 
term commenced, he rrturtied to imllege along with 
the three thousand »»r soother umlergraduates who 
coiwlifutc the active hie of the University. .Hhatnun 
(I had all the particulars fnmi my friend} was 
greatly surprised and confused at his first meeting 
with Mini, hut tried to hhdf it out, and when that 
failed, grew sulky; altogether, his !»chaviouf was 
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most unsatisfactory. The next day Mini received 
a letter from him asking her pardon for the distress 
he had caused her, but giving her to understand 
very definitely that everything was over between 
them, so far as he was concerned. He said that he 
felt he was unworthy of her, and hoped that she 
would forget him. Well, here was a pretty problem. 
What was Mini to do next ? My friend advised 
me that the best course would be for her to join 
one of the ladies’ colleges, and await further 
developments ; and in accordance with this sugges- 
tion she entered Somerville. So there were Shamun 
and Mini both at the same University, and as it 
turned out a little later, attending the same 
lectures.” 

“Six months went by,” continued Pacheco, 
“during which Mini saw very little of Shamun, 
who was more, or seemed more than ever in the 
coils of the artistic widow. But with the beginning 
of the Michaelmas term, they met each other 
constantly at lectures, and though each evinced at 
first a desire to avoid the other, they soon became, 
strange as it may seem, almost friendly. It was 
Shamun who made the first advance,” 

“ ‘ Mini,’ he said, one day, when they happen ed 
to be walking back to their respective homes after 
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a lecture, ‘ 1 know you have a lot to forgive me 
for, hut } don’t see why we shouldn’t forget the 
past, and he friends.* ” 

Yes, Shamun,’ said Mini, looking straight in 
front of her, and walking a little quicker. 

“ ‘ t mean,’ went on Shamun, ‘ It’s jolly un- 
comfortable always to he cutting one another, and 
behaving generally like little kiddies, what?'" 

“H) quite,’ said Mini, plucking up spirit, but 
still looking sttaight before her. ‘ Iksuks, 1 
forgave you ages ago. l^o let us he triends. I for 
my part shall hr very pleased.’ " 

“ And they shook hamis tm that. Mini, you see, 
had schotdrd herself to the new conditions. She 
was still very much in love with Shamun, (women 
arc like that, my friends), ami had resolved to win 
him hack somehow or other, tmly she did not 
quite know how, as yet. And then as the days 
passed, and Shamun, though now on very friendly 
tertns with her, eontiiused under the enchantment 
of the widow, she was struck by an idea which 
seemed to oftVr a ptwihle sohtlion to her difficulty. 
You must not forget that Mini was a very pretty 
girl, and that like all pretty girls she had many 
friends and adnurer*. Moreover her nationality 
gave her an additional charm, invested her with a 
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mjstenous attraction. Also, the ugliness of the 
other Indian girls at the University served as a 
foil to her startling beauty. Her wonderful sarees 
caught the eyes of the undergraduates and held 
them fascinated. Altogether, she had a host of 
admirers, and among them, one, more zealous than 
the rest, whom her eyes had detected, a boy 
named Roberts, who belonged to the same college 
as Shamun, and well-known as a particular friend 
of the latter. ‘I shall be very nice to Roberts’ 
she said to herself, ‘ He is a nice boy, and deser- 
ves a little encouragement.’ You see, I suppose 
what the minx had in mind, and it worked beauti- 
fully. Roberts, who was very chummy with 
Shamun, had never concealed his admiration for 
Mini from him, and Mini’s ‘ niceness ’ which had 
made him wildly happy, was faithfully detailed to 
his friend. The news, to Shamun, was not a little 
disquieting. It became more and more so, as the 
days rolled by, and each day brought evidence of 
the progress Roberts seemed to make in Mini’s 
affections. One may conjecture, perhaps, the state 
of mind in which he was. It is possible that the 
renewal of his acquaintance with Mini had served 
to revive old memories and to fill him with a 
tender interest in her welfare; it is possible that he 
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dreaded the logical tmtconu- of this attachment 
which he found increasing umier his very eyes- 
it is possible, that he had particular t)hjections to 
Roberts in the cole of Mini’s hn-er, hut this could 
hardly be, as he hintseif had a great affection for 
the fellow; it is possible that he disapproved of 
mixed flirfations of this character, though that 
would have hern very tuirrasonahle, of course in 
the light of his own action, but in these things 
there has always hern «>nr law for the man and 
quite another for the woman; it is possible again- 
but no, the devil take the thought, he certainly 
was not jealous of Rohrrts. All that nonsense of 
his youth was over anil dt»nr with. So, perhaps, 
I say, Shamun, argued the matter over in his own 
mind. But, whatever the case may have been, 
there was no doubt he was greatly disturbed. He 
simply did not like if. * I timst see Mini about 
this,' he decided to himself at last, ‘and have a 
talk with her. It’s going brytmd a Jtike. 'I'he silly 
fool has lost her head.' ” 

“ He hap{W!ned to meet Mini the very next day 
at the Cadena, a much frequented restaurant in 
the heart of the citv, w here utiderfed members of 
the Univemity tit over coffee and indigestible 
pastry, In hetween lectures in the morning. She 
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was sitting alone in a corner gazing down upon 
the busy street below, when Shamun went up and 
took the seat opposite hers.” 

Hallo Shamun, she said, smiling brightly 
at him, and Shamun noted how wonderfully pretty 
she looked in her saree of scarlet and gold, ‘you 
look rather worried, old thing. Whatever is the 
matter ? ’ 

Mini, said Shamun, feeling more disturbed 
than ever, and going straight to the point, ‘What 
is all this nonsense about Roberts? The whole 
place is talking about you two.’ ” 

“ ‘ Is it ? ’ asked Mini very demurely, but exult- 
ing greatly at heart, ‘ I am sorry it can find noth- 
ing better to talk about. Try one of these cakes. 
The pink ones are awfully good. I have just 
eaten three.’ ” 

“ ‘ It’s true then, what they say ? ’ Shamun asked, 
ignoring the cakes. 

“‘I don’t know what right you have to ask me 
that,’ said Mini, calmly sipping her coffee. 

“ ‘ What right? The right of a friend, of course. 

I thought we were friends. O Mini, I didn’t think 
you would say such a thing.’ ” 

“‘Shamun,’ said Mini, laying down her cup. 
‘Let's cut ail that sentimental stuff out. We 
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agrecil to do s.u, \mi ivmcinin^r, \\v nrv no longer 
1 k>V iind girl, aiui .ill friat ft^o;:s!ir*rss is civei\ isn’t 
it? Besiiir^ Vi>-ur atfou^ir i% ?-a:lirr curious. You 
forget that Uiih !s a ga!?u* r\ui uu^ pluy at* If 
you olijecf rnv h'u/ruilv with Roberts 

though ! dnni ‘..rr w‘ia' !^usuu-..s is tY yours, 
weil wlvdt aluHif -Mr'.. \lr-o.v.\ wj*!i nhoutvou 
arc Si) thick ^ ‘ “ 

M.l Haiti! " ituutfTcJ Shautun, .uui rising ab- 
rujvtly, left ftrr; ■wiiuii nf" cinu'se neither 

fViendiy mn jn'iiiir. Bu,t he in 'a tcnii^a\ :mi 
this accoiintril j^'rriiaga fi>f ihr giriwering silence 
ill which hr passrcl ltiV!irrf% uu thr suiirs, ignoring 
t'iis eager ‘Is she ui there, ikd fchluw:^'' It hardly 

aCCOVintCiH however, ho. tjuari'r! with Roberts 
rw ‘0 days later, when thv ntos* unpleasant things 
w'-ere saui, am! both Mnu's and Hdith Mellon’s 
names were d*raggr.t m. Reviewing; ihr siUiationto 
himself a week later, hr dmiuted tftat this stale of 
things CiHild uuf gU'* long, M)ash it all/ 

he thought, ' { must Hr lariing in bivr with that 
girl again. Edith is «di right, Hu? there arc times 
when I think she is mu a patih un Mini. And of 
late stir has hern hanging Hark a iut. ! w'onder 
it it is ?haf trlluw in Jesus, i'lirsr wumenk he 
coiicliidcd* '‘are fhr \rrv drvi!/ i fiere, ut' cuiirse, 
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he was probably right. But it didn’t help him a bit. 

“ And then the fates who had so long played with 
these two mortals decided they had done so long 
enough. I cannot account in any other way for the 
accident that befell Shamun within the next fort- 
night. Walking down the High one evening, with 
his hands deep in his pockets, brooding disconso- 
lately over his unhappiness, he was run into by a 
badly driven car from behind. ’When he regained 
consciousness ten days later he found himself in 
hospital, and could not, try as he would, imagine 
how he had got there. He fell asleep again still 
trying. I will hurry over his period of recovery, 
although at the beginning there had been grave 
doubts ot that. During this period his most 
constant visitor was Mini, whose sweetness and 
tenderness were like balm to his spirit. Sometimes 
he wondered why Edith never came to see him 
at all. The explanation for that, he discovered 
in a county paper a kind nurse brought to him 
the day he was allowed to sit up in bed. 

FBBTTY WIDOW ELOPES 
WITH 

JESUS UNDERORADUATE 

he read, and below this bold heading, an interesting 
account of the romance. He did not read that 
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account, iior tiiti hr rum uvrr to rbr nirfn**.. 

^ pRuire.p^^p.^ 

to look at the phofopraphs ot the ativenturous 
couple . . . 'I’hf hot tears p.usluai from his eyes 
and hkirrcd cverythinp. Idinpinp the paper away 
he turned and pressed his fair to the pillows' and 
wept like a chiki tor very weakness. Hut the first 
hurst was soon ovn, ami siheti he grew more com- 
[losei! ami eoHeettai, he was able to think things 
over ami ['ut them in their proper perspective. He 
had had many opp.iituiiifirs dining the lung days 
and the longer tiights of his entoned seclusion,* to 
reason with himself, to weigh and to emisider’the 
events ol' the past two vears. W hat a {no! he had 
Keen! What a iteiuriuious tool' Hr had left the 
substance loi the shadow, .nui now hr had lost 
both, and rnadr a mess of hn whole life. Poor 
Mini, he though?, how s}jr nms? have suffered! 
Htnv happy they had hern hrforr he had come 
away to l•ng)and' Pvni detail ol those tender 
love filled hmirs eainr hack to him, each with 
a stair of inKiirraldr p.mi ..\nd now hr had lost 
her. She loved Kohrrts, Hr had i|usrrciy 
with Koherfs um. How suk hr was of life! 
'O Mini, Mini,* he moaord with his hands to 
his face, C) tns dariuig can v«ui ever forifive 

me!'" » 
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“There was a rustle by his side. Mini had entered 
silently. She had heard these last words, and the 
tears were in her eyes, hut they were happy tears. 

‘“Shamun, you silly boy,’ she said, ‘I forgave 
you long ago.’ And then seeing the dazedlookin his 
eyes, she bent down, and put her arms round him. 

“ I will not linger over their explanations,” 
continued Pacheco, “they have no interest at all, 
Shamun and Mini spent another year at Oxfoi'd — 
that is, until Shamun took his degree, and then 
they returned to us. Within a week of their return 
they were married.” 

“Ah, yes,” 1 said, “All tragedies are ended in 
a marriage. I'hat’s the way the world over.” 

“ Byron! Byron! ” exclaimed Pacheco, apostro- 
phising a pale wisp of cloud that sailed slowly by 
above us, “ You little know the mischief you have 
done!” 'Then turning to me, “0 you wretch, if I 
had said that you would have called me a cynic 
and come down upon me. Anyhow Shamun and 
Mini are very happy at present, and we will leave 
them so. Besides it is very late.” 

I And that is how Pacheco told us his story. 





1 f‘ you don't Hiuigc, them oi nothing else 
you can do at the lu’hnara i'luh during the rainy 
season, escept talk. I don’t say this in any disparag- 
ing sense, because «e, the verv .-tcelusis'e inemhers 
of this very exclusive )nstiiuti«»n, tlie like of which 
I would have you understand is not to he tuund 
anywhere else, feel that there is nothing objection- 
ahie in such an arrangrmetit. Wr all sit sociably 
together, the severt or eight »t us who foregather 
most evenings, in one cornet of the immense 
verandah, and what with one thing and another, 
generally contrive to get a gotni deal ot tun 
out of each other. The conditions arc certainly 
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not ideal for Bridge, but then you can’t have 
everything. 

On the paiticular evening to which my story 
takes me back, the “ Big Four” as we used to call 
the Policeman, the Munsiff, the Tax-gatherer, and 
the Sub-Judge (mostly for their outsizes in cor- 
porations), were in their accustomed places at the 
card-table under the lamp. A little to their left, at 
what was humorously called “The Second Class 
Table, sat a nioie ruthless trio trying their very 
hardest to cut each other’s throats. Between them, 
and in the most convenient position for conversa- 
tion with both groups, lounged Jungly and 1. 
Jungly, as you have no doubt guessed, is our 
Forest man. He is by way of being a wit, and 
Bridge being anathema to both of us, we are sworn 
brothers in arms, at least in the Club. 

Jungly, 1 remember, had been telling me (and 
all others who cared to listen) of an astrologer who 
had come to him with a printed book of testi- 
monials, which included letters of appreciation from 
persons of no less distinction than Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sir Robert Baden Powell, Lord NorthclifFe and 
Dadhabai Naoroji. 

“And what did you do with the fellow?” 
I enquired. 
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“Nothing," suui Jungly, " I tuUi Hitu thut there 
were one or two meinln-rs o»' the ehilv who would 
be very pleased to nu-ef him, anti asked him 
to come rmuid here this evmittg. lie may he 
here now." 

On emjuiry, however, it pruvet! that be was not. 

Weil, there was a lull in tntr talk alter that, and 
we were retiueeii teinpinariK to the agony of 
mcrclv listening tu the itisipiii renr.uks that came 
front IkhH sides oJ us. 

“ Four down*" irini uitr of the ttmrdcrers to 
our left. 

“If you had unit placed that ace earlier," 
exclaimed liangiah. the Sub Judge, in an annoyed 
tone, “we should have matte our itmfraci." This 
was adressrti to t’ariappa, his partner, tnir Super- 
intendent of Folicr, whit, i should exphnn here, 
is inclined ttj take rather a nu»rc active part in our 
conversation than his partners .ipprove of, ami con- 
sequently makes feartul blunders in his play. 
Kangiah, bring serious tninnled, .uid rather slow 
in the up-take, is the least tolerant of his critics. 

“Sorry," said Cartappa. *' 1 torgot I had it with 
me, listening to JunglyN tuinscnsr." 

“You must play when you pbv," s.ud Hangkh 
ominously, 
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The arrival of “Double-Breadth,” our Coffee 
magnate and Municipal Chairman, created an 
agreeable diversion. His real name is Don Felix 
Alfonso de Rebeiro D’Almada Castelino de 
Rodriguez, and he measures fifteen yards to the 
suit. “Double-Breadth” is therefore much more 
expressive. An extraordinarily shrewd fellow. 
Amusing and pleasant withal. 

We greeted him with delight for he was one of 
the talkers, and loathed Bridge almost as much as 
we did. Rather prosy and self-conscious, but still 
one of the talkers. He told the most wonderful 
stories. 

Seating himself cautiously, he produced a cigar 
from one of his pockets, extracted a box of matches 
from another, and proceeded to light up. This, 
however, he found to be no easy matter, for 
the damp had got into the box, and match 
after match was thrown away^ after a fruitless 
scrape. 

“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed in disgust. “Sheer 
waste of money. The fellows who sell these matches 
ought to be prosecuted.” Even as he spoke one 
flared up in his fingers. 

“No bid,” said Rangiah morosely from our 
right. 
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Th,- ahMi cif 

“Why don't you gff ;i I'ig.ir iightiT?” asked 
Jungly, after I), fi. had ‘it-ttU'd hack in his chair. 
“ It’s so easy to Juake one.” 

“I'hree dianiomis!" crir*l .i lirij',.uul to our left. 

“Is it?" asked Douhle- Breadth, uho, as every. 
<tne knows, is iinnieiiseiy rich !nu miseruhly stingy, 
“And how is it done nun 1 ktuHs'*' 

“Easiest thinit in the world," said Jungly. 
“Take a i)ox ot eigars, remits c one cigar 
from it, and ytiur hos then lieetuiies a cigar 
lighter! " 

“Bh Oh I see'" AiuS ! >. H. sre.ised his face 
into a grin. “Tail that ,* joke 1 su|i}Hisf!" 

“Oh, hut that's d.iiiu*. good" shouted Tariappa 
the incorrigihle. “ I kuiin g.ooii’ i s.iy have you heard 
this one? What is the ditfriejut- hetween .t postage 
niistre.ss and a sehool si.jjn'‘; \o, I'sc got that 
wrong I mean 

“How the lirvtl I.U1 oiu pl.is Hiidgr n this 
kimS ot thing goes on*" rMl.umed Kangiah, 
rasping hack his i luii , .tttd it!.»kmg .ts if to throw 
his hami tlown. *• I refuse to plas . I n tuse to play. 
If is irwhatl." And tutning to us he taked us fore 
ami aft (as though ssr were the (tdprits) with an 
eye, which, it Imiks sould ksH, would have annihi- 
lated u» on the sjsnt. 
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“I don’t know what you expect us to do,” 
laid Jungly sweetly, taking up the all but un- 
ipoken challenge, and speaking up for us, “Sit here 
nd dream? — ” 

“Talking of dreams,” said Double- Breadth, 
rith that delightful inconsequence which is one of 
ds most amiable characteristics, “talking of 
[reams, I had a most extraordinary dream the 
ther day. Most curious. I am sure you would all 
f you like to hear it. So why not stop play for a 
ew minutes?” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Jungly, and the cry being 
aken up with variations, each one turned in his 
eat to look at D. B., while Rangiah collapsed 
1 his seat like a pricked balloon, muttering 
laledictions. 

“A most peculiar dream,” said D. B., sitting 
rell back in his chair, and enjoying himself now 
liat he had everybody’s attention. “ I had gone to 
ed as usual at 8. 30 with a mind completely blank 
Also as usual,’ said the irrepressible Jungly, but 
). B. affected not to hear him). No worry you 
;now, or anything of that sort. In a few moments 

was fast asleep. I don’t know when I began to 
ream, dreams being most unusual with me, but it 
rust have been towards morning. I dreamed that I 
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The Ghost City 

was awake! Something had awakened me suddenly. 
Not any noise, so much as the fdelir^ that some- 
body or something was in the room. Cautiously, I 
put my hand out for the electric torch I always 
keep on the little table near my_ head, but my 
action must have been observed, for there was a 
sudden snarl and a hairy body flung itself on me. 
Sharp claw-like hands gripped my throat. Wildly 
I hit out or tried to, but my arms seemed 
paralysed. In sheer terror, terror such as 1 have 
never imagined possible, terror all the greater 
because I could neither move nor sec ! lay Aere 
trembling and sweating. How long 1 lay like this 
I cannot say. I must have swooned I suppose. 
Opening my eyes suddenly I found the room was 
now lighted up. And horror of horrors, the 
suffocating weight upon my chest was a huge hairy 
ape whose fetid breath and terrible tangs- ugh. 
thought my last moment had comc!^ I'hc^ beast, 
however, was not looking at me, and following its 
gaze I beheld a man with a great scar on his back 
Leeling by my safe and actively transferring its 
contents into a bag that he hekiopen with one hand. 
The sight made me so desperate that I could not 
restrain a cry. Exerting all my .strength * 
to tetr sway the haniis that held nu,” iiown, tere 
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was a snarl and a gnashing of teeth, and sud- 
denly the lights went out. The fingers closed 
about my neck more and more tightly, until the 
agony became unbearable, and I relapsed into un- 
consciousness. -How do you like that for Instal- 
ment No. I?” 

“ Oh just an ordinary nightmare,” said Cariappa, 
“You should eat less at night D. B., and go to bed 

later.” 

“ You don’t mean to say there’s more to come, 
do you? ” asked Rangiah. 

“Another powerful instalment of this thrilling 
serial next week,” murmured Jungly. 

“ More to come! ’ said D. B., leaning forward in 
his excitement, “I should say so. When I re- 
covered from my swoon— all this, mind you, while 
still dreaming — I wasn’t any longer in my bed- 
room, and it wasn’t night either. You know how 
suddenly things change in dreams—” 

“We do,” Jungly solemnly assured him. 

“ Well, I wasn’t in my room, and it wasn’t 
night. It was broad daylight. And I was being 
carried in a kind of hammock, to a mournful sing- 
song Hi-Ho, Hi-Ho, Hi-Ho. At first I thought I 
was dead, and that they were taking my corpse to 
be buried. But I soon perceived this was not so. 



1 was aiivc, very much so, ami able to take notice 
of things, only there was a devil ot a pain in one 
leg, the left leg. Looking aluiut me 1 noticed 
that we were going along a track that ran hy the 
side of a great river. Lvery thing was bright 
and beautiful, except my leg, and the cramped 
way in which I hav! to He. Suddenly my bearers 
stopi'ed. 

A crocodile! A croctalile ' ’ they shouted, and 
then in fear, ‘ h's coming this way, brothers, it’s 
coming this way!’ M'hrowisig the hammock from 
their .shoulders, regardless in their hurry of its 
occupant, the ctmardb rascals rushed away jab- 
bering with fright. Bruised and shaken by my fall, 
and sutfering agonies in my leg, 1 had just time to 
see an immense crticrHlilr makinpt straight for me. 
I could do nothing tt» get ottt of its way. In a 
moment it was on top t»f me, and over me, if 
you understand what I mean. Jumped clean over 
me, and, fiop, into the water alotigside, w ith a mighty 
splash." And l>. B. sat back and mopped his 
streaming face with a huge red handkerchief. 

“tioon. Why don’t you say if jumped back and 
swallowed you?’* said Kangiah itt evident disgust. 

“And be done with it!" added one of the cut- 
throats. 
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The fellow is pulling our legs,” said Cariappa, 
“That will do D. B. You’re a fine liar, you are.” 

“Part III,” said Jungly, winking at me, “^11 
follow immediately.” 

You people, said D. B. in a patient tone, 
“don’t seem to realise that I am quite serious. 
Everything happened in my dream exactly as I 
have told you. When I recovered from my fright 
I found myself back in my hammock, and sing- 
songing along that apparently interrninable path. 
Up hill, and down dale, we went, leaving the river 
behind us, along narrow gullies where the trees 
met above our head, and wading through long 
streams— not across, mind you, but down them, or 
so it seemed to me,— until I began to wonder 
whether we should ever stop.” 

“ Same as us,’’ said Rangiah with heavy sarcasm 
and forgetting his grammar. 

“Like what-you-may-call-’ims brook eh,” com- 
mented Jungly, “I may come and he may go but 
you go on for ever.” 

“ Not exactly,” continued D. B., unruffled by 
these interruptions. “Not exactly, for presently 
we did stop. At a sort of island that seemed to 
rear itself out of the water, and on to which one 
climbed by a set of narrow slippery wooden steps. 



Up these, and over a stile, iny hearers took me. A 
few steps further, and they laid me tiown and 
hade me rise, pointttig to the p,ruun,l as if signi- 
fying that that was the spte to \«,hich I had 
wanted them to hritij> me, though Uod knows 
I liad wanteii notltiiig ot the 'avt. Sitting up with 
some ditfu'uitv, .md, :u;r',;!u,i the afflieted leg, the 
pain of which was In turn r\en mure rseruciating, 

I looked ahout me, and what d<> vou think 1 
saw ? ’ ’ 

“ .'Xitother eriuo.liie," saui t. I’s.ippa promptiv. 

“No, a rhinoerfO'. t!ii'. t;:'!'* Im .1 change,” 
said Junglv, 

“You will never gurv." ■■aid. U. H. “ What 1 
saw was a dijstrr ot thatched hu's just like the 
pictures of Atri^.m Mtiages con srr in the illus- 
trated papers, in ••ome wer ;nige vat>. of hulthiiiig 
oil. At the rn'f.ijue to or he!-., \u-rr .p'tnips t»f men 
with naked shine iuHiies, smnr -.tanding tip, sonic 
lying on the ground, hut all hring kidctai ami 
pummelled in the sfratigest manner vou ever saw, 
1 have seen and read oi ihtfrrrnt kind*, of tortutr 
hut never anything like this, '! f.e air was full of 
cries and shrieks of pain. At the rot ranee to the 
biggest hut of them all, surrounded by half a 
d07.cn of the wildest looking Irllows, knelt ,1 little 
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wizened man with an enormous paunch, holding 
by the elbow another who lay apparently in great 
pain on the ground, and making as though he 
were about to twist his arm ofF. The sight so 
sickened me that I turned away and would have 
risen and fled from this damned spot if I had been 
able. A piercing shriek, and I shuddered. -An- 
other, and I turned to see the man, whose arm 
bad been twisted, borne away into a hut from 
vhich issued clouds of smoke. Imagine my 
istomshment, when on carrying the man in, his 
)ack being turned to me for a moment, I saw 
here a great scar precisely like the one that had 
idorned the back of the fellow who had robbed 
ny safe! What did it all mean? — Where was I? — 
Would they torture me too? -Had I fallen into 
he hands of cannibals? — Speechless with fright, 
lay there in an agony of apprehension, while the 
vizened little man, who now looked exactly like 
he photograph of a Nbgongo witch-doctor, ap- 
iroached me. Ruthlessly he turned me over, 
t'hile one of his minions raised me up. Then 
uddenly he placed his right hand under my left 
eg, gave a twisting jerk, and there was a snapping 
ound. A great cry burst from me, and so sharp, 

0 terrible was the pain, that I woke with the 
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agony of it to tind ntyssif, lying not on the cot but 
on the ground, with niy left leg doubled uj. under 
me, and the uiorning sun staring into niy room.” 
_ Mopping his face again, 1). H. settled hack in 
hb chair and stared at us with a can -you- heat >t hat 
sort of look in his eyes. 

‘‘Spiemlid,*’ said Cariappa, - A ehimpan/.ee, a 
crocodile, .uid a cantiibal. All in the same night 
too! Honestly, I tiidn'f thitik vuu had it in vou 
D. B.” 

D. B, ignored (his rcniark. " My first impulse—.” 
he Began, 

“Was to (urn to the sate to see if it had 
been tampred with." complctetl Jungly, “your 
second, to look umicr the bed tor the ciocoiiile 
your third to see what was wrong with your leg." 

“Kxacily, .said ih B. registeritig surprise, “But 
how did you know ? " 

“iflementary, Watson, cletnejuary," said Jung- 
ly leaning hack, and putting the tips <if his fingers 
together, “You are denser than usual to day. You 
forget how well we know yuur character,” 

I'hcfc was a general laugh at this. 

“ But what does it all mean ? ” asked H, B., look- 
ing fcartully puxitlrd. “ I never Had a dream like 
this before, What's the meaning of it ?” 
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“Ask me not in mournful numbers,” murmured 
Jungly, “life is but an empty dream.” 

“I know,” said Cariappa, “merely another 
instance of the Mayor not agreeing with his Corpo- 
ration.” 

“ It means,” said Rangiah, becoming almost 
cheerful at the thought, “ It means that your 
system is breaking up. You’d better consult 
a doctor, or take some of those wonderful 
pills recommended for rich men and princes 
only.” 

“Drink and the devil,” added Jungly, “Yo! 
Ho! Ho! and all that sort of thing.” 

“I’ll tell you what” I said, suddenly, smitten 
with an idea. “That astrologer you were telling 
us about. Jungly, ought to be able to interpret this 
dream. You said he’d be round here, about this 
time. Let’s ask him.” 

D. B. was at first opposed to this idea, saying 
he didn’t believe in rubbishy astrologers, but gave 
in when he found how intent the rest were on 
carrying it out. Jungly’s man we discovered had 
arrived. On being sent for, he came in with many 
salaams— a dried up little fellow, the only part of 
whose face we could see, it was so covered up, 
was a pair of burning eyes. Few of us could 
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restrain a smile, u-s patiently ami dcciirously, he 
sat cross-legged hetore us. 

“Allow me to intriHittec to you,” said 
Jungly with a twinkle in his eye, “one who, 
hy his own showing, is the intjst distinguished 
astrologer in India, whose prophrtie powers 
have elicited the unstinfevl admiration of the 
greatest in the land. Come !h H., out svirh your 
ghastly tale! Or, better still, shall I place the facts 
before the oracle? It ittay save time. \ ery well 
then 1 -*• ‘ ' 

With commendahle briefness, but omitting none 
of the signiikant facts, Juttgiy tolil the su>ry of 
D. il.'s dream, while (he astrologer sat nodding 
his head, taking it all in with a ipuet intensity (hat 
was vastly entertaining. Askrtl at the end to inter- 
pret the dream, he muttered a short prayer, pro- 
duced a small hag of cowrie shells and :i piece of 
charcoal from his voiuminom. vuappings, and 
gravely emjuired the day on which he h:ui dreamt 
the dream, the exact time at which hr had gone 
to bed that tsight, whether he hail seen the new 
moon that quarter, and it so the ilay and the 
hour, and the precise mommt of his birth, "rhese 
questions having Keen answered, hr proceeded to 
draw a diagram on the ground with the charcoal, 
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and after sundry manipulations of the shells ac- 
companied by frantic mutterings, he suddenly 
paused, lifted his eyes, and spoke in a high-pitched 
voice. 

“Sir,’ he said, “the dream is of a terrifying 
nature to those who do not understand these things. 
But 1 assure you there is nothing to fear. Nothing 
to fear. Some loss now— but much gain later. 
Sorrow first — joy afterwards. To dream of a monkey 
is not good. It foreshadows bodily harm, but the 
leap of the crocodile, a creature rarely met with in 
dreams, is a certain sign of great profit in the near 
future. This counteracts the robbery. The last part 
of the dream I interpret to mean the punishment 
ot enemies. Also Jupiter being in the Seventh 
House, and Saturn not having risen at all, while 
Mercury and the Moon are together in the Ninth, 
the conditions are most favourable for happiness 
and prosperity and the goodwill of superiors, 
d'here are indications also of the impending birth 
of a female child — ’’ 

“ D — d rot ! ’ ’ said Rangiah in a disgusted 
whisper. 

“That will do,’’ said D. B. hastily, “You’d 
better come up to my house some time and tell 
me the rest there.” 



— Tb( Gh-.^t Cits 

u,v Daniel, a nuirnnirni jungly. 

..All right Ihuulitii;' he continue.i, J'anung to the 
astrologer, - My tVierui is pcrtVctlv satistu-a. He 
w'mts to nuniit ate mi what yuu have ^aul* J he uiv- 
ninding hirth of a fiunak- eh.ila is n.i joke, you 
know Y«hi nwv theret’ore leave us \ es, you may 

see me to morrow.- And - 1‘unaitii- v.ithdrcw. 

“ h'.ittraordinary tellow sh-U, '.ui ■■ 

o Wonder what he meant Iw all that rigmarole. 
“The revelation may cetme to vou m another 

dream." said Kangiah sareastieallv, 

-it might." said l>. H, rismg. “a.td again n 
might not. l-.nimgh however is .e. good as a kswt. 
About lime we thuuglv oi Iv-me om t it; \N ell 

aond^ui^ht r.vi*r\ liiH.h • ^ ^ 

“l>uimt dreams," sang jungh. alter him. 
'fhat was the last I saw o! i >. H. ahuut a year. 
1 was transferred a tew .lats later, quite urn 
cKgeCtedly, fu a god forsaken hole .allrit (mndl- 
mtla. Imagine my surprise when a week or so 
after 1 got there. ! came across the tollovvmg in a 
ncwsgajicr : 

8BH8AT10NAL SUMLAtt¥ AT UELMAEA 

The .roarnsr .a N!t. tom.un .4 it.r 

niur^T»‘“w «*’ 
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by burglars who carried away valuables and money 
to the tunc of Rs. 34,000. Mr. Rodriguez, who 
was awakened just as the burglars were decamping 
with their loot, promptly gave chase but slipped and 
tell down the stairs and broke his left leg in two 
pl;u-es. Li.-Col. Piercebody, who was called in 
immediately, has set the leg and Mr, Rodriguez is, we 
understand, progressing satisfactorily. A reward of Rs. 
3,000 has been announced, and Police investigations 
have already, we hear, led to several arrests. A curious 
feature of the case is a strange dream which Mr. 
RrHlriguez is said to have had some days ago, foretelling 
the robbery in almost every particular. Great excite- 
tnent prevails in the town, and much sympathy is 
frh ftu‘ Mr. Rodriguez in his misfortune. 


I'he first thing I did after reading this astonish- 
ing piece of news was to dash off a letter to D. B. 
exjiressing my concern and wishing him a speedy 
recovery- Itagerly as I scanned the papers there- 
after, no further news of the robbery appeared, 
and as for my letter, T received no reply to 
that. 

A few months later I was transferred back to 
(Jelmara, and stopped a day in Madras on my way^ 
when whom shovild 1 run into at the Nettloss 
Stores hut D. B., looking as prosperous and 
cheerful us ever. It hadn’t been quite so bad as I 
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had fcirt'd, I thoughr, Luti-r, at 'I'tihosino’s, over a 
drink, I had fhc whide !4fory. 

“You rcmenihrr that drcaiu ! toKI you fellows 
that day at the cluh,” said D. H.jnittiitg his tumbler 
down, “ Well.astotiishitigly enough, things happen- 
ed pretty much :ts 1 told ytnj. My house, as you 
know, was burgled, exactly a week later. I woke 
up suddenly in the night to fiiu! two fellows busy 
at my safe, w hile a great I'lack dog stood like a 
sentinel In' mv side, 'The tirsi nun-enirnt ! made, 
the brute was at my throat with a suppressed 
snarl. Realising that i was awake the scoundrels 
hotted with what thev had got, and. when they 
had got out, called the i!og awas, Hid tit the dog, 
I gave chase shouting frantically, but in the dark- 
ness am! confusion slipped and tell down the stairs 
and broke my leg. Not a pleasant thing to happen 
to one, is it, on top of a loss of several thousands of 
ru|>ees? Marly next morning, Ihervebody set the leg. 
This was only the beginning ot my iroublest for, 
seven weeks later, he toUl me calmly, alter having 
taken the hamiages off, that things weren’t all 
right, that the Imnc* hadn’i ymied prtiperly, and 
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leg, and absolutely refused to have anything more 
to do with him. He went away in a huff, and I 
had then recourse to every variety and shade of 
medical opinion, without obtaining any benefit. 
Then, when things were really desperate, I heard 
of a bone-setter who lived right away in the interior. 
Neither love nor money could make this man 
come to me, and so Mahomet had to go to the 
mountain instead. The greater part of the journey 
was done in a car, but the last seven miles had to 
be performed in a manjil. My dream again, you 
see. I was never more astonished than when I rea- 
lised, suddenly, how remarkably events were shap- 
ing. You may call it coincidence or anything else 
you like, but there was I lying in a hammock, 
being slung along to the monotonous Hi-Ho-Hi- 
Ho of my bearers; there was the river on one 
side, and there, true enough, was that devilish 
ache in my leg; everything exactly as I told you.” 

“Even down to the crocodile?” I asked. 

“Almost, but not quite,” said D. B. “The 
nearest we came to that was to see one lying on 
the bank of the river at a respectable distance. 
Well, presently we left the river and waded 
through innumerable narrow passages between 
low hills, all of them knee-deep in water on 

22.5 
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account of the rains, until at las; we arrived at a 
house set upon a kind of island in the midst of the 
water, and up to which wc had. to climb Ity a 
series of narrow and very shppeiw wooden steps. 
And there was my Atrican sillaste, tlratchevi huts, 
boiling vats, and ' wit. h doctor, complete as per 
specifications. Tim latter proved to he the hone- 
setter w hose fame had hroup.ht me tiiere, .uid what 
1 saw before me was his consult inp, room and nurs- 
ing-home combined. At the nu.mrnt. the latter 
was attciuhng tt* the elbow ot .i m.in who seemed 
to he in great palm lm.ip,ine my surprise when I 
recogni/ed in this man Jungly's asttiduger chap! 
Another coincidence it you like' 1 he moment th 
man saw me he gave a yetp and turned his face 
away. I'hat set me thittkiin*. Now whs should he 
have done that’ I stas still shmkitjg, when the 
witch-doctor, I inrasi the hoise settet, came towards 
me. Wdi, to cut a long siotv short, he 
contrived to do for me whai the combined medical 
profession of South Imlia had hern vtnahle tt) do. 
He set me ott my legs in righ- weeks, anvi every 
one said it was a must marvellous cure. Meanwhile 
the Police had succeeded m arresting a whole lot 
of jreople, hut the charges against them fell through 
for want of swffiicicm evidetue At last, on my 

lati 
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suggestion, they instituted a search for that astro- 
loger fellow, and nabbed him with the goods! As I 
had suspected ever since my visit to the bone- 
setter, he had organized the whole thing. Was it his 
fault that he should break his arm and goto the same 
medicine man, and at the same time as I did ? Well 
he’s got full fourteen years in which to think the 
whole matter out. Pity he could not foresee that.” 

“Wonderful!” I said. “Never heard of a dream 
.coming true in just this sort of way before. Most 
extraordinary.” 

“ Isn’t it ? ” agreed D. B., heaving himself out 
of his chair. “ As who-is-it says, ‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth — ’” 

“ Than even astrologers dream of,” I concluded, 
rising and following him out. 
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